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THE COLLAR OF SS AND THE MOTTO 
“SOUVENT ME SOUVIENT.” 


Mucu# has been written about this collar ; 
and the Dean of York, whose attention was 
first called to the subject by the magnificent 
specimen worn by Lord Chief Justice 
Coleridge in York Minster on Assize Sunday, 
November, 1887, has lately produced a sump- 
tuous monograph which seems to embody 
in an attractive form much of the learned 
research which has been expended upon it, 
and moreover contains an interesting ‘‘ con- 
jecture”’ of the author’s own. The book is 
dedicated to Lord Alverstone, one of the 
living official wearers of “the bauble” in 
question. 

The motto has received but little atten- 
tion ; yet it was that of Margaret Beaufort, 
the foundress of two great Cambridge col- 
leges and the ancestress of all our sovereigns 
from Henry VII. to George V. Christ’s 
College kept its fourth centenary in 1905, 





and St. John’s will do the like in the present 
year. In 1905 three papers appeared on 
the subject in the Christ's College Magazine 
and in the Johnian Eagle. One of these, 
from the pen of Prof. Skeat, gave an ex- 
planation of the motto which is now repro- 
duced without comment by Dr. Purey- 
Cust (p. 33) after Mr. H. B. McCall, who 
fully adopts it (‘ Richmondshire Churches,’ 
1910, p. 196). The words of the motto are 
equivalent to the Latin Subinde mihi sub- 
venit (a ‘Silver Age’ use), and mean 
‘‘it often occurs to me,” ‘‘T often remember.”’ 
The more familiar modern construction 
je me souviens is condemned by Littré, 
who says it is as barbarous as would be 
je mimporte for il m’importe, and that it 
first occurs in the sixteenth century. This 
is no doubt true of literature, or French 
literature ; but sowvenez is found on a collar 
of 1407 (see below). 

What do the five to twenty (more or less) 
SS of our collar mean? Three answers 
deserve consideration :— 


(1) John Anstis, Garter WKing-at-Arms, 
suggested (1724), as “ca very precarious 
conjecture,” that the S was the initial 
letter of Sovetgne (=subveniat, qwil te 
souvienne), or, more fully, of Soveigne vous 
de moi, the old French name for the “ for- 
get-me-not’”’ (‘Register ‘of the Garter,’ 
i. 117). Henry IV., when Earl of Derby, 
is recorded to have worn this flower in 
silver-gilt upon a Collar of SS in 1397 (vb.). 
Miss Toulmin Smith in ‘ Expeditions to 
Prussia made by Henry, Earl of Derby,’ 
in 1390-93, gave further extracts (1894) 
from the accounts of Henry’s treasurer, 
Kyngeston, to the same effect. Under the 
year 1397-8 we read of ‘“Coler fact cum 
esses et floribus de soveine vous de moi.” 
The solution thus timidly proposed by 
Anstis has since been adopted by Beltz, 
E. Foss, and Prof. Skeat. 

(2) Willement, heraldic artist to‘George IV., 
thought that S stood for Soverayne. This 
word in fact occurs repeatedly on the 
cornice of Henry IV.’s tomb at Canterbury, 
where is also a profusion of Hsses, and it 
is taken by Willement and many others to 
have been Henry’s motto (*‘ Royal Heraldry,’ 
1829, p. 42). Beltz, on the other hand, 
thought that Soverayne was a blunder for 
Soveine. But surely care would be taken 
to give the monarch’s motto correctly on his 
own tomb. 

(3) J. G. Nichols, admitting that Soverayne 
was Henry’s motto, pointed out that the 


/Collar of SS was worn and distributed by 
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Henry’s father, John of Gaunt. In The 
Gentleman's Magazine for May, 1842, p. 479, 
he gives an engraving, from a drawing in 
the British Museum, of a window to John’s 
memory in Old St. Paul’s. Here are seen 
two shields, one surrounded by the Garter, 
the other by a collar with five Hsses. In the 
inscription John was described, among other 
titles, as Rex Castiliw, which, in right of his 
second wife, he claimed to be from 1372 to 
1389; and also as Magnus Seneschallus 
Anglie. John died in 1399, but Nichols 
thought the window was put up some years 
later. He held the SS to stand for Senes- 
challus. This is favoured by A. Hartshorne. 

(4) The Dean’s “conjecture” is a com- 
bination of (2) and (3). He suggests (p. 34) 
that ‘‘ these inscrutable letters had a two- 
fold significance craftily devised for a very 
critical time.” 

** As the Duke of York, John’s younger brother, 

had devised a jewel of a cryptic character (a 
falcon in a_ fetter-lock), something similarly 
enigmatical, apparently committing no one to 
anything, and capable of a variety of interpre- 
tations, was at once produced....Yes, he [John] 
was no doubt Seigneur and Seneschallus and what 
not, and therefore none could demur to the 
indication of them; but his immediate con- 
federates and confidants looked upon him as their 
Soveraine, and patiently abided the time when it 
would come to pass.”’—P. 48. 
When the time came, when “the aspiring 
blood of Lancaster ’’ attained, in the person 
of Henry, the throne for which John had so 
long schemed, the cryptic S revealed its true 
significance, as is shown in the repeated 
Soverayne on Henry’s tomb. 

That S, meant as a claim to the English 
throne, could not openly be so explained 
under Richard II., is obvious ; but (1) John 
had long used the title of King of Castile and 
Leon ; (2) he was “summoned by writ to a 
Parliament held at Westminster by the name 
of John, King of Castile and Duke of Lan- 
caster’? (p. 42). Further, on 22 April, 
1386, Richard himself put a crown of gold 
on his uncle’s head (‘ Dict. Nat. Biog,’ 
xxix. 425). Perhaps, then, we may slightly 
modify Dr. Purey-Cust’s conjecture, and say 
that the S might be “ variously interpreted ”’ 
(under Richard) as Seigneur, Seneschallus, 
or even Soverayne in the Castilian sense— 
by courtesy, even after 1389—while all the 
time John had a loftier sense in mind. 

‘“Of the many tombs scattered broad- 
cast throughout the country” indicating 
‘how wide the acceptance of the collar had 
been ”’ (p. 55), the oldest, it is believed, are 
those of Sir John Swinford, who died 1371; 
Sir Thomas Burton, of the date 1382; and of 





Sir John Marmion (at West Tanfield, Yorks), 
who died in 1387. Photographs of Marmion’s 
stately monument are given both by Mr. 
McCall and by the Dean. These instances. 
and the John of Gaunt window, abundantly 
prove that the collar cannot have been 
devised, or first distributed, by Henry, who 
was not born till 1366. To explain the 
collar, then, by Henry’s fancy for the 
forget-me-not (fleur de Soveigne) in 1391 and 
the following years, is an anachronism. 
His use of the flower, or of its name, is 
sufficiently explained by a record quoted by 
Anstis (‘ Register,’ i. 117) :— 

“We find that Richard II. himself had a gow? 
made in his fourteenth year (1390) whereon this 
motto [i.e., Soveigne vous de moy] was embroidered, 
to be used at the famous tilt in Smithfield.” 
From this Willement (‘ R. H.,’ p. 42) infers : 

“It is probable that the flower might have 
been only united by Henry to his own badge (SS) in 
compliment to a device or motto affected by the 
monarch.”’ 

This complimentary adoption of badges 
may be illustrated from the fact that in 
1389 Richard ‘“‘took the collar from his 
uncle’s neck and put it on his own”’ (p. 18). 
Taxed with this by Arundel in 1394, the King 
said he had done it “‘ en signe de bon amour 
et d’entier coeur ’’ (Gent. Mag., March, 1842). 
Mrs. Bury Palliser (* Devices,’ p. 36) tells 
us that in 1390 “* Henry, then Earl of Derby, 
ordered the sleeves of his coat to be em- 
broidered with (white) harts of the King’s 
bearing.” His use, then, of Richard’s 
Soveigne badge or motto would be a like 
token of amity, real or feigned. 

John Gower in his ‘ Chronica’ speaks of 
Henry in 1387 as qui gerit S ; but the only 
flower he mentions in connexion with him is 
the rose :— 

Ut rosa flos florum, melior fuit ille bonorum. 

The “flores domini’’ mentioned by 
Kyngeston, apart from the forget-me-nots, 
are conjectured by Miss T. Smith to be 
‘* Lancaster roses.’ In the National Portrait 
Gallery Henry IV. bears a red rose. 

The Lady Mergeret, it will be remembered, 
was daughter of the first Duke and Duchess 
of Somerset, whose effigies (placed there by 
herself) are to be seen, wearing the collar, 
in Wimborne Minster. She was the grand- 
daughter of the first Earl of Somerset, and 
great-granddaughter of John of Gaunt. Her 
grandfather, the Earl, was the illegitimate son 
of John of Gaunt by Katherine Swynford, who 
efterwards became his third wife (1395). In 
1396-7 the Beauforts, as they were called from 
a castle of John’sin Artois, were legitimated, 
ennobled, and enriched by Richard II., to 
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whom they were thus under the deepest 
obligations. The explanation above referred 
to of her motto Souvent me souvient is that 
it was the loyal respense of the Beauforts to 
the appeal of their kinsman and king, 
Henry IV., Soveigne vous de moy. As, how- 
ever, it appears that Soverayne was Henry’s 
motto, this explanation seems highly pre- 
carious. It is, however, confidently adopted 
by Mr. McCall, who writes (p. 196) :—- 

** Remember me was proclaimed by the emblems 
of the King; and his collared knights responded 
by their SS decoration : I offen remember.’’* 

Yet, facing p. 196, he gives an excellent 
photograph of the collar from the West 
Tanfield effigy of Sir John Marmion, who 
died in 1387, twelve years before Henry 
became king. Sir John Swinford (see above) 
died in 1371, when Henry was only five years 
of agr, and while Edward ITI. was still king. 

Nor is it clear that the Beauforts used 
the motto. It is only found in the Lady 
Mergaret’s portraits at Christ’s College, at 
St. John’s (in the Master's Lodge), at Knows- 
lev, in the National Portrait Gallery, and 
perhaps in one or two others. In the east 
window, however, of the little church of 
Londbeach, near Cambridge, is some ancient 
glass showing two figures of persons of high 
rank kneeling and canopied, the male figure 
on the left, the female on the right. The 
attitude of the latter strikingly resembles 
the familiar portraits of the Lady Margaret, 
and underneath this figure, which appears 
to be perfect, is found, and seems always to 
have been there, the word Souvient. The 
lower part of the male figure is imperfect, 
but it is probable that souvent me once stood 
beneath it. The window was placed there 
by the antiquary Robert Masters, Rector 
of Landbeach 1757-99, who, probably from 
the attitude of the female figure and from 
the fragment of the motto, “‘ conceived them 
to be John Beaufort and Margaret, his wife, 
first Duke and Duchess of Somerset, parents 
of Margaret, Countess of Richmond,” and 
that “they come from an oratory erected 
to the memory of her family ” (Rev. Keatinge 
Clay, ‘ Landbeach’). A recent rector, the 
leerned Dr. Bryan Walker, supposed that the 
glass had been brought from Wimborne, 
where the monuments of the same personages 
are to be seen to this day. One may still 
ask whether it may not have been her own 
motto which the Lady Margaret, appro- 
priately enough, placed under these portraits 
of her parents. Is there any other trace 





* Mr. McCall thus reads the supposed Beaufort 
motto into the letters SS wherever found. 





of the use of the motto by the Beauforts ” 
A window, still in Wimborne Minster, com- 
memorates the Duke (died 1444) and his: 
wife. The Duke’s motto is not given, but 
several scrolls give the Duchess’s mutare 
vel timere sperno (Hutchins, ‘ Dorset,’ 
iii. 215).* 

In the Wars of the Roses the Beauforts 
fought on the Lancastrian side. ‘‘ Three 
Dukes of Somerset, threefold renowned ”’ 
(‘Henry VI.,’ Part ITI., end), fell in 1455,. 
1467, and 1471. These were the uncle and 
first cousins of the Lady Margaret. She 
herself, when the wars were over, writes Mr. A. 
Bailey, ‘ English Crown,’ p. 54, ‘‘ apparently 
acquiesced in the existing settlement of the 
crown in the reigning family.” 

Further evidence, might, of course, lend 
greater probability to the conjecture under 
discussion. Two facts may be mentioned 
which seem to show that the Soveigne device, 
though not Henry IV.’s motto, and appa- 
rently derived from his dethroned kinsman, 
was occasionally used by him and his son 
long after. 

(1) In Devon’s ‘ Issues of the Exchequer,” 
1837, p. 253, we have the description of a 
costly collar made for Henry IV. in 1407. It 
was ‘‘of gold worked with the motto 
Soveignez and the letter S.” 

(2) Dr. Purey-Cust mentions that the 
figure of Henry V. on the choir-screen of 
York Minster has ‘‘round the neck the 
Collar of SS, across the breast e band bearing 
the words memento mei” (p. 33). His own 
explanation of this is that the words “‘ apply 
to the boss on the belt beneath, which bears 
a pelican vulning itself, an emblem of the 
dangers which the King incurred during the 
French Wars.” Still, this may be a re- 
miniscence of the old Soveigne motto or 
device. 

In this uncertainty, conjecture seems 
allowable. May not the motto Souvent 
me souvient, found at present only on the 
Lady Margaret’s portraits, have been what 
the Germans call a Leibspruch, and have a. 
personal and religious rather than political 
significance ? Bishop Fisher in his funeral 
sermon speaks of ‘‘ the veray nobleness ” 
of her “holdynge memory.” His editor, 
Dr. Hymers, quotes some lines given in 
Jeremy Taylor’s ‘ Holy Dying’ :— 

Whoso him bethoft 
Inwardly and oft.... 


He would not do cne sin 
All the world to win. 








* Since this was written I have revisited Wim- 
borne. The present (modern) window assigns the 
mutare motto to Duke and Duchess alike. 
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A Latin sentence on the frame of her por- 
trait in the national collection, ‘ Pii facti 
memoriam non obliterabit eternitas,’’ seems 
to imply some such way of understanding 
the motto. 

Whatever be the explanation of the motto, 
it seems likely that it contains a play upon 
the title borne by several of her kinsfolk. 
This is often spelt Sum’set ; and W. Caxton 
once wrongly calls her Duchess of Somerset 
(Cooper’s ‘ Life,’ p. 45). 

For Richard IT.’s wearing the Soveigne 
motto at Smithfield in 1390 Anstis refers 


tc ‘ Lib. Cotom. in Garderob.,’ p. 157. Can 
any reader give information about this 
document ? W. A. Cox. 


49, Chesterton Road, Cambridge. 





LANDOR BIBLIOGRAPHY: POEMS IN 
‘THE EXAMINER.’ 


Durinc the years 1836 to 1860 Walter 
Savage Landor sent an enormous quantity 
of prose and poetry to the weekly Examiner. 

The following list gives the first lines of his 
poems printed in that paper, with the dates 


of publication. Those marked with an 

asterisk have not been reprinted. 

A few have borne me honour in my day.— 
17 March, °49. 


A fox to Castlecombe pursued.—23 Sept., °54 

Again her brow Sicania rears.—4 rie og OO; 

Again, perhaps and only once ag 23 March, 
50. 





Against the frauds of France did Europe rise.— 
23 Sept., 

Against the rocking mast I stand.—23 Sept., °38. 

A ge eneration’s faded skirts have swept.—31 Aug., 
50. 


Ah Mela! pleasant art thou to behold.—27 Oct., 
55. 

A man there sat, not old but weak and worn.— 

24 March, ’49. 

Among the foremost of Earth’s 
Oct., *56. 

And shall the bloody wave agen.—8 July, ’48. 

Arnold ! thou wert a lovely child.—14 Oct., ’38. 


Barbarians must we alway be ?—3 June, 54. 
Barry ! your spirit long ago.—29 Dec., ’39. 
Bees! conscripts! braves of Guillevelle. —2 


free-born men.— 


5 Sept., 


"52 
*Before the Graces you disclose.—7 Oct., ’38. 
Borne on white horses which the God of Thrace. 
—25 Sept., °52 
*By the grave’s coldness palsied is the hand.— 
25 Nov., 54. 

Cahills ! do what you will at ee. a Sept., ’52. 
Call we for harp or song.—5 Oct., 
Children ! be not too proud, ithe” 

3 May, °54. 

City of men ! rejoice.—27 Dec., ’51. 

Conceal not Time’ s misdeeds, but on mv brow. 
23 Sept., 


the man.— 
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Crown of the year. how bright thou shinest.— 
26 June, °52. 

Cuthbert ! whose father first in all our land.— 
26 Jan., ’50. 

Daughter of Albion ! thou hast not.—15 Nov., 51. 

Death in the battle is not death.—15 Dec., 49. 

Death of the year! wilt thou be also mine. 
17 March, 55. 

Derwent! Winander ! 

1 July, 52. 
Deserted in our utmost need.—6 Nov., °52. 
*Even the brave abase the head.—10 Jan., °57. 


Fate! I have askt few things of thee.—12 Aug., °38, 

Few mortal hands have struck the heroic string.— 
5 Feb., ’48. 

Flannel and potted meat and rum.—20 Jan., °55. 

Friend Jonathan, for friend thou art.—23 Nov. 2 
50 


sweetest of all sounds, 


From Marston’ s en paths what genius led.— 
12 March, 


Gibbon! if axils sterner than myself.—2 Sept., 
~ 4 


54. 

Give me thy hand, pretty maiden, and ne be 
the sword and the scepter !—7 April, 

Glory to those who give it ! who erect. 8 amy ee "53, 

Go then to Italy, but mind.—21 Sept.. °44. 

*Guizot, in haste to cut and run.—4 March, ’48. 


Hast thou forgotten, thou more vile.—11 Oct., °51. 
*Henceforth, Americans, let none.—13 Sept., °56. 
Hereditary honours who confers.—? June, ’49. 
He who would wish his country great,—5 Jan., ’56. 
High names, ogy names, have women 
borne.—22 July, 
History lies wide ee the first page.—30 Dec., 
48, 


How little have the great ones of the Earth.— 
13 Aug., ’53. 

How many voices gaily sing.—5 Aug., °38. 

Tanthe, since our parting day.—26 Aug., ’38. 

Ingratitude ! we seldom miss.—27 Nov., 752. 

In poetry there is but one supreme.—9 Sept., ’38. 

Isabella spits at Spain.—24 Nov., ’55. 

Is there a day or night.—2 Dec., ’54. 

I strove with none, for none was worth my strife. 
—3 Feb., 49 

I’ve never seen a book of late.—9 Sept., ’38 

gulius ! how many hours have we.—3 Feb., °55. 


aamniae of Milton, worthy of his praise.—23 July, 


Made our God again, Pope Pius.—13 Dec., °51. 
*Most puren: lord of Brougham and Vaux.— 
38. 


2 Sept., 
No bell, no “cannon” by proud ocean borne.— 
29 Jan., ’53. 


Not that the Muse with brow serene.—29 April, 


Not the last struggles of the sun.—25 March. ’43. 
7 from the chamber 20 Nov., 





Now le hast left this friendly shore. —5 May, ’55. 


‘** O Glory of Liguria!’ thus began.—3 Sept., 59. 

Oo harp of France ! ! Why hang unstrung.— 
25 Oct., °51. 

O nation of Alfieri ! thou.—5 Feb., 

Over his millions Death has law me power.— 
8 May, °52 


One 





t+ Probably by Landor. 
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Pestum ! thy roses long ago.—25 Nov., 738. 

*Patience ! coy songsters of the Delphi wood.— 
2 Sept., °38. 

Peace fly to heaven and righteous war come 
down.—4 June, 753. 

Philip! I knew thee not, thy song I know.— 
29 Dee., °49. 

Preacher of discontent! Then large indeed.— 
31 March, ’49. 


Rare since the sons of Leda, rare a twain.— 
4 Nov., 748. 

*Rave over other lands and other seas.— 
15 Nov., °51. 

Saint beyond all in glory who surround. — 
26 Feb., °48. 

Sharp crocus wakes the froward year.—22 April. 


54. 

Silent and modest brook! whe dippest here.— 

21 Aug., °52. 

Siren cf high Siena! thine.—27 Sept., ’56. 

Sixty the years since Fidler bore.—9 Sept., ’54. 

Smiles soon abate; the’ boisterous throe.— 
5 Aug., 38. 

Soldier and saint! go forth, a groan of pain.— 
27 Jan., ’55. i 

Struggling, and faint, and fainter didst thou wane. 
—9 Sept., 38. 

Sure from thee, most Holy Father.—20 Dee., ’51. 

Sweet odours and bright colours swiftly pass.— 
16 Sept., 54. : 

The greatest man from earth had _ past.— 
10 Sept., °53. 

The hay is carried and the Hours.—29 July, °54. 

The house of mourning in a foreign land.— 
18 Nov., 54. 

The mountains bow’d and trembled as he came.— 
5 Aug., 754. 

The — is too soft, my head sinks in.—13 May, 
5d 


There are whose hand can throw the shafts of 
song.—2 Feb., ’50. 

*There is some truth in half the odd.—2 Sept., ’38. 

There lived a diver once whose boast.—20 March, 


52. 

The shell assuaged his sorrow, thee he sang.— 
16 Oct., ’41 

The —— of England, that which myriads.— 
24 Feb., °49. j 

Thou in this wide cold church art laid.—8 Jan., °42. 

To write as your sweet mother does.—19 Aug., ’38. 





Under the lindens lately sat.—4 Aug., 55. 
Valour not always is propell’d by war. —| 
_ 27 Sept., °51. Se eae ee ek 
Verona, thy tall gardens stand erect.—16 Sept., 48. 
Welcome, cld friend, these many years.—5 June, 


Welcome, who last hast climb’d the cloven hill.— 

7 Oct., *48. | 

What brought thee back,lad? Father! the same | 
. feet.—24 Nov., 49. 

What slender youth perfused with fresh macassar. 
_ —16 Oct., *52. 

When the buds began to burst.—12 May, ’55. 

Where are the brave? With God, for earth gives 
_ up.—16 Sept., ’54. 

W here _art thou gone, light ankled youth.— 
medi, June, 752. ’ 

W ho smites the wounded on his bed.—8 March, ’40. 
W — believe it e’er could be.—30 Dec., 





*Why hurrying by us, dost thou cease.—17 May, 
66 


Wonder not, stranger, coming from the dome.— 
15 July, 54. 

Years, many parti-colour’d years.—26 Oct., °50. 

Ye springs of Malvern, fresh and_ bright.— 
17 Nov., *55. 

For previous explorations in Landor 
bibliography see The Atheneum of 31 May 
and 12 July, 1902. 

STEPHEN WHEELER. 

Oriental Club, Hanover Square. 





Rev. Poirier HEDGELAND, PREBENDARY 
or ExeteR.—This scholarly gentleman was 
an early, though an infrequent contributor 
to ‘N. & Q.,’ and he always took a warm 
interest in its success. I find that he sent 
three communications to the fourth volume 
of the First Series (July-December, 1851). 
He was then at his first curacy, under the 
Rev. Hinds Howell, in the conjoint parishes. 
of Bridestowe with Sourton on the north- 
west borders of Dartmoor. 

He died, nearly 86 years old, at his house 
of Chapel St. Clare, Penzance, on 17 April. 
Most of his working life was connected with 
that town. From 1854 to 1860 he was curate 
of Madron, its mother parish, and he was 
then appointed by the Bishop of Exeter to 
the incumbency of the church of St. Mary at 
Penzance. During his tenure of that pre- 
ferment the eastern part of the borough was 
formed into the parish of St. John, with 
a new church, the foundation stone of which 
was laid by him. 

Mr. Hedgeland, who was all his life an 
enthusiast for books, was secretary from 
1868 to 1872, and then president, of the old 
Subscription Library at Penzance. He has 
left to it, with the exception of any works 
which may be already on its shelves, his own 


| collections, which were especially rich in 


first editions of modern English poets. 
Through this gift and those of previous. 
donors, notably Halliwell - Phillipps, that 
town, for its population, is now without 
rival in our country, in the possession of a 
library containing books both of general 
utility and of exceptional value in many 
branches of knowledge. 

Mr. Hedgeland, a native of the city of 
Exeter, was the senior prebendary of that 
Cathedral, and his sermons were always 
appreciated by a critical audience both there 
and in his own parish. He was a lovable 
man, with a wide circle of devoted friends. 
I rejoice to number myself among them. 

W. P. CourTNEY. 
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‘THE CHURCHES OF YORKSHIRE.’—As 
this book appears sometimes in catalogues 
with the note “ Vol. I. (all published),”’ it 
may be well to say that two volumes at 
least were issued. The work was published 
by T. W. Green of Leeds, in parts appa- 
rently. Vol. i. has 7 parts, each part con- 
taining some historical matter, as well as 
en architectural description with plates. 
They are Introduction, &c., with Adel ; 
Methley, Skelton, Bolton Percy, Thirsk, 
Birkin, Bubwith. The parts are separately 
paged, but each sheet has in its signature 
the number of the continuous paging. The 
title-page is dated 1844. My copy has no 
title-page to vol. ii: it is paged continuously ; 
but the first sheet has in the signature 143, 
continuation of vol. i. It contains 


in 

Patrington, Skirlaugh, Rotherham, and 
chapels at Ripon, Stainburn, and Nun 
Monkton, with 26 plates. On p. 111 is 


** End of Vel. II.” 

I should be glad to know the author or 
editor. I have heard it spoken of as by 
Poole ; but the Rev. G. A. Poole is quoted 
at i. p. 4. He is at least part author, as 
he is credited with the descriptions of Birkin, 
Patrington, and Skirlaugh. At ii. p. 73 
we read : “The author of this description 
[of Rotherham] is greatly indebted to a 
paper....by the Hon. and Rev. W. Howard.” 

E. H. Bromsy. 


University, Melbourne. 


SHAKESPEARE ALLUSIONS IN BuRTON.— 
The following from Burton’s ‘Anatomy of 
Melancholy’ are not given in the recent 
edition of the ‘Shakspere Allusion 
Book’ :— 

1. ‘ Rape of Lucrece,’ 1287-8 :— 

For that deep torture may be call’d an hell, 
Where more is felt, then one hath power to tell. 
Part. 1, sect. 4, memb. 1 
2. ‘ Venus and Adonis,’ 575-6 :— 
Were beauty under twenty locks kept fast, 
Yet love breaks through, and picks them all at last. 
Part. 3, sect. 2, memb. 2, subs. 2. 

The references are to the sixth edition of 

the ‘ Anatomy,’ 1651-2. 
M. A. M. Macatister. 

First HatrrpeNNy Newsparer. (See 
95S. i. 504 ; iv. 270, 357, 425, 526; v. 153.) 
—The Times of 21 April had the following 
paragraph :— 

“The First Halfpenny Daily Newspaper.— 
To-day The Dundee Courier celebrates its jubilee 
as a daily newspaper. In 1816 it was established 
as a weekly newspaper and published at 7d. a 
copy, and in 1861 it became a penny daily journal. 
Five years later it reduced its price to a half- 








| penny, thereby becoming the first halfpenny daily 


The special 


? 


newspaper in the United Kingdom. 
number issued to-day consists of 18 pages.’ 

No precise date is given for the change 
in price, but, according to Mr. Geo. B. 
Hopeson at 9 S. iv. 526, The Shields Daily 
Gazette, established on 2 July, 1855, as a 
penny journal, was converted into a helf- 
penny one on 2 January, 1864. The date of 
The Dundee Courier’s like conversion, there- 
fore, is of special importance, 

On the general subject of cheap news- 
papers the following may be added from 
The Observer of 23 April :— 

“The Dundee Courier, which celebrated its 
jubilee on Friday, may have been the first half- 
penny paper in the kingdom, but it was not the 
cheapest. As long ago as June, 1840, began 
The Farthing Journal, a four-page publication 
of high-class tone, which struggled along into 
fifty-four numbers. Still cheaper (to regular 
subscribers) was The Penny-a-Week Country 
Daily Miscellany, which, in 1873, offered a large 
title for an infinitesimal price, and sold itsclf 
to occasional customers at a farthing a copy. 

ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


‘Wait AND SEE.’—Politics are very 
properly excluded from the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ 
but the origin of political catchwords has 
often been discussed in these columns. Mr. 
Asquith’s phrase “‘ Wait and see”’ is likely 
to become historic. I have just come across 
another phrase which might be put along- 
side of it, and of which it looks almost like 
an echo. In the recently published life of 
‘ Gathorne Hardy, First Ear] of Cranbrook,’ 
there is this quotation from his diary (vol. i. 
p. 110) :—_ 

‘* Lord Derpy is certainly a master of expres- 
sion, and some of his speeches admirable. He 
advises watching and waiting, which is of course 
the only mode in which we can safely act.” 

This was written in 1857 or 1858. The 
italics are mine. R. F. GArpDINeER. 


RAIKES CENTENARY. — In view of the 
recent commemoration of the hundredth 
anniversary of the demise of Robert Raikes, 
the pioneer of Sunday schools, it may be 
of interest to readers of ‘N. & Q.’ to note 
that the marriage from which he sprang 
took place at this church on 16 May, 1725. 
The entry in the register is as follows :— 

“Robt Raikes, of y® City of Gloucester, & 
Ann Monk of S* Mich" Bassishaw, Lond"; w** 
Licence, p" W™ Butler.” 

All the biographies of Raikes (including 
that in the ‘ D.N.B.’) appear to have been 
compiled in ignorance of the fact that the 
marriage of his parents was celebrated here. 

Witit1amM McMurray. 

St. Anne and St. Agnes, Gresham Street, E.C , 
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Oucries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Sir JoHN ARUNDEL OF CLERKENWELL.— 
Who was this knight who contributed 501. 
to the Spanish Armada fund in 1588? In 
the registers of St. James’s, Clerkenwell, 
between 1580 and 1589, there are five entries 


of the burials of servants of Sir John Arundel, | 


and in 1591-3 of servants of John Arundel, 
Esq., though not of the knight himself. The 
name appears to have continued in the 
parish for some time. W. D. PINK. 


Mrs. Brownrinc’s Porrrarr.—I under- 
stand that a coloured crayon drawing of Mrs. 
Browning appeared in a London saleroom in 
1908, but I have been unable to trace it. 
Can any reader give me information regarding 
its present ownership ? 

W. J. WILLIAMS. 

The Bungalow, Addlestone, S.O., Surrey. 


GLADSTONE ON THE Upas TREE.—Can 
any reader kindly give me a reference to 
Gladstone’s use of the phrase ‘‘ upas tree” ? 
I believe he used it in a speech, or perhaps a 
letter, during the sixties. My search has 
hitherto been fruitless, and I shall be glad to 
trace the occasion on which Gladstone used 
the words. H. T. C. 


“THAT MAN IS THOUGHT A DANGEROUS 
KNAVE.’’—A poem, belonging, I think, to the 
middle of the last century, and entitled, I 
believe, ‘ The Men of Old,’ begins :— 

That man is thought a dangerous knave, 
Or zealot plotting crime, 

Who for advancement of his kind 
Is wiser than his time. 


Who is the author ? E. V. L. 


‘Britons, StrRikKE Home! ’—Who wrote 
the words of this song ? V. H.C. 

[The song is No. 44 in Dr. F. J. Sawyer’s ‘ Graded 
School-Song Book’ (published by the Vincent Music 
Company), but a note at the head of it says: 
“Modern words by F. J. 8., except verse 3, which 
is traditional.”] 


‘RatreH Roster Doister.’ — Udal died 
in 1555. Is there any euthority for suggest- 
ing that the prayer for the Queen with which 
the play ends was written by another hand 
in praise of Mary’s successor? It is true 
that the “ flagellant head master of Eton ”’ 
was not in disfavour with Mary, but would 
a divine with such Protestant leanings have 
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prayed that she should defend the faith ? 
If J. A. Symonds and the editors of the play 
in “The Temple Dramatists’ are correct, 
‘Ralph Roister Doister ’ was written before 
1553, and therefore before any queen sat on 
the throne of England. 

The lines are quite in keeping with Eliza- 
bethan eulogy. The play was not printed 
unti), the eighth year of Elizabeth’s reign. 

P. A. McELWAINE. 





SHAKESPEARE: TALLIS & Co.’s EDITION. 
—TI shall be glad to learn the literary value 
of the three-volume edition cf Shakespeare’s 
works, published by Messrs. Tallis & Co. I 
subjoin a copy of the title-page. 

““The Complete Works of Shakspere | Revised 
from the original Editions | with | Historical and 
Analytical Introductions to each Play | also | Notes 
Explanatory and Critical and Life of the Poet | by 
J. O. Halliwell, Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A. | Member of 
the Council of the Shakspere Society ete. | and 
other eminent Commentators. | Elegantly and 
appropriately illustrated by | Portraits engraved 
on steel, from daguerreotypes | of the greatest and 
most intellectual actors | of the age. | Taken in the 
embodiment of the varied | and life-like characters 
of our great national | pcet. | Comedies. | Printed 
and Published by John Tallis and Company | Lon- 
don and New York.” 

When was this edition published, and how 
Many copies were issued? Has it any 
relation to a superb edition published, or 
prepared, by J. O. Halliwell, in 16 volumes, 
of which only'150 copies or so were printed ? 

GEO. CONNELL. 


Wiiu1amM Evatt, CLERK OF THE HOUSE 
or Commons 1784-1802.—I should be glad 
to know if William Evatt of St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden, who married in 1763 Susan 
Brown of Hackney, had previously married 
a Miss Taverner. I notice that Francis 
Taverner was with William Evatt a witness 
to another Evatt marriage in 1755. 

G. J. H. Evart, Surgeon-General. 

Junior United Service Club, 8. W. 





‘* WELCOME AS THE FLOWERS IN May.” — 
How old is this form of greeting? It was 
in constant use years ago amongst ordinary 
| folk, and many a stranger has been greeted 
as a friend by ‘‘ A’wm glad ter sey yo: y’or 
| as welcome as flowers i’? May.” How far 
| back can it be traced ? 
| THos. RATCLIFFE. 
| Worksop. 





‘THE Cominc Nation.’—Address wanted 
| of publisher of an English periodical, The 
| Coming Nation. It is not in the B. M. 
| Catalogue. W. H. SHRUBSOLE. 
| 22, Halons Road, Eltham. 
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PETER DE Wint.—Can any one direct me 
to collections in private hands of works of | 
this artist ? I know of those in the South | 
Kensington Museum and the Tate Gallery. | 
I am particularly anxious to trace the 
present whereabouts of four of his drawings : 

1. A view of Lancaster, exhibited at the Society 
of Painters in Water Colours in 1826. 

2. A view of Morecambe Bay, exhibited in 1830. 

3. ‘A Salmon Leap at Lynmouth,’ shown in 1844. 

4. A view on the river Dart (his last picture), 
exhibited in 1849. 

Is there any portrait of him known ? 
Where can the catalogue of Messrs. J. & W. 
Vokins’s Centenary Exhibition of _his| 
Drawings in 1884 be obtained ? 

T. CANN HuGHEs, M.A, F.S.A. 

Lancaster. 


PEAKE AND PYKE FAMILIES OF SOUTH- 
WARK.—It would be interesting to discover 
what’ connexion, if any, existed between 
these two families. 

“Richard Elliott of St. Clement Danes, citizen 
and blower, bachelor, about 24, and Sarah Peake 
of St. Olave, Southwark, spinster, about 22, her 
—_ dead—at St. Botolph, Aldgate, All Hallows, 

arking, or Trinity, Minories. 31 Oct., 1666. V.”— 
Cy. *London Marriage Licenses,’ ed. Jos. Foster, 
London, 1887, col. 449. 

‘** 1722.3, Feb. 7... Joseph Course of St. Olave, 
Southwark, Surry, B., and Sarah Peck of St. Saviour, 
Southwark, Surry,-‘S.”—Cp. * Register of St. Bene’t, 
i" Wharf,’ vol. ii. al p. 250, London, 





Below are two unpublished marriage 
licences from the Vicar-General’s Office, 
London :— 

“*27 August, 1755. John Pyke of the parish of 
St. Mary Magdalen, Milk Street, London, a widower, 
and Isabella Price of the parish of St. Olave, South- 
wark, in the county of Surrey, aspinster, of the age 
of twenty-six years. To marry in the parish church 
of St. Olave, Southwark.” 

“28 February, 1746... William Pyke of the parish | 
of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, in the county of Middle- | 





Williams of Leadenhall Street, goldsmith), 
mentions sons Waddis Pyke and Henry Pike 
(P. C. C., reg. Isham, 78). 
Evucene F. McPIKe. 
1, Park Row, Chicago. 


“CLERK OF THE Papers.’”’—Whet was 
the office so described? It is found in 
MS. on the fly-leaf cf the B.M. copy of 
‘Nobilis Phermecopolo,’ 1693, the euthor- 
ship being given thus :— 

“« Auctore —— Kingsmill De Wood Street Counter 
Clerke of »* papers Anno 1693. I have forgot his 
Christian name. Jn° Cooke, ex dono authoris.” 


XYLOGRAPHER. 


I.AWTON AND JNMAW Famitigs.-——I should 
be glad of any information about Miss —— 
Lawton, daughter of —-- Lawton of Lawton 
Hall, co. Chester, who married Ceorge Ray 
about 1790-1800. Their sen John Ray 
married E!izabeth Sutton Inman, dauzhter 
of John Inman of Chesterfield, and inherited 
Heanor Hall, Derbyshire, ‘rom her aunt 
Mrs. Sutton I want to know the name of 
John Inman s wife and of his father-in-law. 

Information can be forwarded direct to 

Mrs. CHARLES J{IDDELL. 
8, Elm Park Gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 


WooLsTHORPE: ITS DERIVATION. — In 
Canon Streatfeild’s ‘ Lincolnshire and the 
Danes’ (p. 73) we are told that one of 
the many traces of Danish occupation in the 
county is the place-name of Sir Iseac 
Newton’s_ birth-place—Woolsthorpe, for in 
the word “‘ we have the meagre remains of 
Ulfstanetorp,” the first syllable being derived 
from the Danish word (Ulf) for a wolf. He 
adds in a note that this is the form of the 
word in Domesday Book. 

Now there are two villages of that name 
in that part of Lincolnshire, end Newton's 








sex, aged twenty-five years and a bachelor, and | birthplace is the smaller, being in fact only 
Sarah Day of the same parish, a widow. To marry 'a hamlet pertaining to Colsterworth, which 
in the parish church of St. Bennet, near Paul's lis about 8 miles south of Grantham. The 
W harf, ondon.” |other Woolsthorpe is 5} miles W.S.W. of 
This W illiam Pyke and Sarah his wife were, | Grantham, and before the modern church 
no doubt, identical _with their namesakes | (which was erected in 1845-7) had an old 
mentioned in the will of James Pyke, his| one, which was burnt by the Parliamentary 
uncle, cited at 11 8. ii, 44-45, qv. army in the Civil Wer whilst besieging 
The will of Edward Pyke of St. Mary | Belvoir Castle, some part of the ruins being 
Magdalene, Bermondsey, 21 Feb., 1766, | still left. 
mentions ‘‘ Mary Price, daughter of Mr.| Are we to suppose that both these places 
Price ot the Poultry, surgeon’s instrument | have the same derivation, or is it certain 
maker ” (proved 20 July, 1767, P. C. C., reg.| that the one mentioned in Domesday is 
Legard, fo. 278). » | Newton’s birthplace? Canon Streatfeild 
The will of Richard Pyke, citizen and cord- | does not mention Colsterworth in his book, 
wainer (dated 23 Jan., 1730, proved 26 March, | or refer to any other Woolsthorpe. \ : 
1731 ; executors, William Turner of West- | W. T. Lynn. 


minster, hackney coachman, and Richard| Blackheath. 
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SIEGE OF DERRY: Rev. JAMES GORDON.— 
Macaulay flouted the story told by Wodrow 
(‘Analecta’ i. 126, ii. 108) that the Rev. 
James Gordon was the man who directed 
the breaking of the boom in Derry Lough. 
Gordon was ea notorious person. I have 
just been able to identify him as the minister 
deposed from Glass, Aberdeenshire, in 1667, 
and from Coull, in the same county, 1673. 
He died as the minister of Cardrcss in 1693, 
aged 48. Between 1682 and 1690 he was 
in Ireland, an extraordinary account of his 
offer of spy-work appearing in the new 
(sixth) volume of the Ormonde Papers. The 
Banffshire Advertiser began on 6 April a 
long account of his career by the present 
writer. Is there any corroboration what- 
ever of Wodrow’s story about Gordon’s 
“relief” of Derry ? J. M. BuLtocn. 

118, Pall Mall, S.W. 


THoMAS THANE’S MSS.-—What happened 
to Thomas Thane’s collection of MSS. ? 
Was it sold by auction? If so, what was 
the date of the sale ? C. JERMYN. 


PuTNEY Bow Linc-GREEN.—The following 
is from The Daily Advertiser of 1742 :— 


Putney Bowling-Green, May 13, 1742. 
On Monday next, the 17th instant, a Break- 
fast-Room will be open’d, where the best of 
every thing will be provided for the Reception 
of those Gentlemen and Ladies who will honour 
me with their Company. The Green will be 

open’d and in good Order, by 
Your humble Servant, 
RoGER PARRY. 


Does the Green still exist ? If not, where 
was it ? J. H. MacMIcHakt. 





DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH’S GODMOTHER.— 
Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ tell me the name 
of the godmother of the first Duke of Marl- 
borough ? Either she or a near descendant 
was named Churchill, but whether before 
or after marriage I cannot say. I want the 
name for genealogical purposes. 

Mrs. WarRRY. 

39, Filey Avenue, Upper Clapton, N. 


Bonar & Co.—There has been a firm in 
London of the name of Thomson Bonar 
& Co. for about 150 years or more. I am 
anxious to know when the firm wes founded, 
who were the first members of it, the neture 
of the business carried on, end any such per- 
ticulars. I believe the Bonars ceased to 
have any interest in it by about 1840. One 
member wes Mr. Thomson Bonar, who with 
his wife wes murdered by their manservant 
at their country house, Camden Place, Kent, 
about 1813. Horativus Bonar. 


38, Margaret's Road, Edinburgh. 





HORSES AND MARKET TOLLS.—The market 
of the city of Coventry was toll-free, except 
for horses bought and sold there, as early 
as Edward I.’s time. Is there any other 
instance of this? Is there any instance of 
a horse-toll paid by a tenant of a house in 
medieval times ? 

Mary Dormer Harris. 

[Horses with four white feet were specially. 
exempted from paying tolls. See 98. vi. 507; vil. 
111; x. 116; 108. vi. 486; vii. 378.) 


Suspsipy Rorits, LANCASHIRE, 1663.—I1 
should be greatly obliged if any reader could 
tell me whether it is possible from the 
Subsidy Lists of the seventeenth century 
to arrive et an approximate estimate of 
the incomes of the various persons assessed. 
For instance, in the widely extending 
parish of Blackburn, Lancashire, the follow- 
ing persons inter alios were assessed for the 
subsidy of 1663 in respect of their lands :-— 

Alexander Osbaldeston of Osbaldeston, in 
terris, value 5l., payment 40s. 

Ralph Livesey of Livesey, in terris, value 3l., 
payment 24s. 

Thos. Haworth of Lower Darwen, in terris, 
value 31., payment 24s. 

Thos. Astley of Stakes Hall, in Livesey, in 
lerris, value 50s., payment 20s. 

Thos. Ainsworth of Pleasington Hall, in terris, 
value 40s., payment 16s. 

These persons were members of old land- 
owning families, all of whom appeared and 
recorded their pedigrees at Dugdale’s visita- 
tion of Lancashire, 1664-5. 

Other persons were assessed in respect of 
their personal estate ; for instance, 

Richard Ainsworth of Pleasington, in benis, 
value 5l., payment 26s. 8d. 

Peter Haworth, Jun., of Lower Darwen, in 
bonis, value 5/., payment 26s. 8d. 

Thos. Haydock of Mellor, in bonis, value 51., 
payment 26s. 8d. 

Robt. Piccope of Lower Darwen, in bovis, 
value 5/., payment 26s. 8d. 

It will be noticed that these four men paid 
higher taxes than some of the landowners, 
although the incomes of the latter must 
have been larger. Is this capable of ex- 
planation ? W. 


CoLttEGEs OF ComMERCE.—In The Daily 
Journal cf 1 January, 1726, it is noted from 
‘** Petersburgh,” under date 5 Dec. (1725) : 

‘‘Her Czarian Majesty has confirm’d the 
Present which the late Czar made to the Colleges 
of Commerce here, and at Riga, Revel, and 
Wyburg, of several Ships of different Burdens, 
to encourage them to promote the Trade of those 
Cities.”’ 

Were these ‘“Cclleges of Commerce” 
what in these later days are termed Chambers 
of Commerce ? POLITICIAN. 
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Replies. 


BLACK BANDSMEN IN THE 
(11 S. iii. 287, 336.) 


THEIR origin is explained in J. A. Kappey’s 
‘History of Military Music’ (1894). The 
redoubtable Turkish troops, the Janissaries, 
possessed bands of music (!) that made large 
use of instruments of percussion, viz., cym- 
bals, triangle, tambourine, bass-drum, &c., the 
melody instruments being a form of bagpipes. 
The leader of the band carried a pole headed 
by a three-tailed crescent. The Janissary 
bands discoursed wild music during the pro- 
gress of a battle. About the close of the 
seventeenth century the Sultan presented 
August IT., King of Poland and Elector of 
Saxony, with a complete Janissary band. 
As the original performers died off, more 
civilized and more melodious instruments 
were introduced ; but pains were taken that 
the original character of the band should be 
preserved in the persons of the performers 
upon the percussion instruments. For the 
latter purpose, Orientals, half - castes, 
negroes, &c., were specially engaged, and 
dressed up like the Janissaries. In course 
of time nearly all the German States 
possessed military bands so constituted. 

Down to 1783 the bands of the British 
Guards consisted of about eight hautboys. 
One of these bands refused to play at an 
aquatic party for the officers, and, as the men 
were not attested, they could not be accused | 
of insubordination. The officets petitioned | 
the Duke of York, Commander-in-Chief, | 
that bandsmen should be made subject | 
to military law. The Duke, who was in| 
Hanover at the time, sent the regiment a 
complete German military band, which in- 
cluded turbaned negro players of percussion 
instruments. These black bandsmen 
delighted the London crowd, and every regi- 
ment in the service, including the militia, 
hastened to reorganize its band, and _ to 
get hold of coloured performers en the bass- 
drum, cymbals, &c. 

It should be noted that, although black 
bandsmen have gone out of fashion, a relic 
of the Janissary influence is still carealwial | 
in the Prussian service. The three-tailed | 
crescent is seen in all military bands, save | 
that it has been altered to carry musical | 
bells, or a kind of dulcimer, known as the | 
““Glockenspiel.”” The latter instrument is 


ARMY. 








amptonshire Regiment when stationed at 
Aldershot about twenty years ago. The pole 
is ornamented with horsehair plumes after 
the ancient Turkish fashion. 

H. G. ARCHER. 


I believe it to be only a coincidence that 
the employment of black bandsmen in the 
British Army synchronizes with the employ- 
ment of black pages by fashionable ladies. 
The native regiments of the Madras Army 
before 1767 were accompanied by men 
playing tom-toms and trumpets. In_ or 
about that year these were discontinued in 
favour of drums ‘as soon as a sufficient 
number of men could be taught the beats as 
practised in the European battalions ” 
(Wilson’s ‘Histery of the Madras Army,’ 
i, 235). The further history of the move- 
ment in India is obscure ; but by the end of 
the century it is certain that the drummers of 
the native corps and of the European regi- 
ments in the service of the East India Com- 
pany were the dark-skinned sons of British 
soldiers by native mothers. They were found 
to be efficient and to satisfy all military re- 
quirements. There were meény negroes in the 
Madras regiments in the eighteenth century. 
The Company imported them for military 
purposes. Some of these and their mixed 
descendants found their way into the bands, 
probably because of the facility with which 
they were able to play cur instruments of 
music. 

I suggest that a similar process took place 


|in the West Indies, and in North America, 


where the King’s regiments were stationed ; 
and that the negroes were enlisted as drum- 
mers and bandsmen because of their fitness 
for the work, and because of the difficulty 
of getting boys and men from England. 
When once enlisted, they found their way to 
England in the ordinary course of their 
regiment’s tour of service. 
FRANK PENNY. 


In the parish register of Taunton, St. 
Mary Magdalene, under “ Burialls,” this 
entry occurs :— 

** May 1724. Charles Sipprie, a black Drum beater 

in Gen! Evins is Regmt. of Dragoons belonging to 
Capt. Charles Knox is Troop. 3. Aff.” 
The 3 after the word ‘“‘ Troop ”’ refers to the 
day of the month, and “ Aff.” to the affidavit 
produced before the officiating minister 
that the body had been wrapped up for 
burial ‘‘ in sheep’s wool only.” 

In Taunton, close to St. Mary’s church- 


now pretty common in our military bands. | yard, was Black Boy Lane (demolished 
I believe it was introduced by the North- | rather more than forty years ago), so called 
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from the “Black Boy”’ public-house, which | 
stood on the left going down. Black Boy | 
Hill, Bristol, and Black Boy Road, Exeter, | 
were most likely in the same manner | 
named after inns. 

Sipprie probably played the kettledrums, | 
and the entry may be taken to imply that | 
there was a drummer attached to each troop | 
of horse. The parish register of Taunton, 
St. Mary Magdalene, contains several entries 
relating to soldiers, the King’s Way cr 
Great Western Road, from London _ to 
Exeter passing through the centre of 
Taunton. ALFRED JAS. MONDAY. 


In my quotation from Sibbald Scott’s 
‘ British Army,’ ante, p. 337, the 7 from the 
word “clash-pans”’ has slipped into the 
word above it. W. S. 


In Caton Woodville’s picture of the only 
existing cavalry which belonged to the 
Parliamentiry Army in the reign of 
Charles I., namely, what are now called 
“the Blues,” the kettledrums are being 
played by a black. J. E. F 

[Scotus also thanked for reply. ] 





MADAME VEstTRIs (11 S. iii, 328). —The 
brochure referred to by Mr. Maycock is, 
I regret to say, not “‘rather scarce.” It is 
an enlargement of John Duncombe’s scurri- 
lous print, n.d., but on Lowe’s authority 
1826. See ‘A Bibliographical Account of 
Theatrical Literature,’ 1888. The edition 
of 1839 is a compilation of Duncombe’s 
and others dealing with the same subject 
with a very free-and-easy hand. 

Public people are public property, but 
even the curiously disposed may well rest 
contented with the authorities quoted by 
your correspondent and the account of the 
stage career of Madame Vestris contributed 
to the ‘D.N.B.’ by Joseph Knight. 

PLAYGOER,. 


CARLYLE AND CHARLEs I. (11 S. iii. 328).— 
The author of the aphorism after which Mr. 
EpGcuMBE inquires was James Boswell’s 
father, Lord Auchinleck ; the occasion, the 
visit made by Dr. Johnson and his young 
admirer to the elder Boswell’s house in 
November, 1773. The son says in his 


‘Life of Johnson,’ p. 397, ed. 1876, “If 
I recollect right, the contest began while 
my father was showing him his collection of 
medals ; and Oliver Cromwell’s coin un- 
fortunately introduced Charles the First and 
Toryism ” ; but he suppressed the details, on 





the ground that “ it would certainly be very 
unbecoming in me to exhibit my honoured 
father and my respected friend, as intel- 
lectual gladiators, for the entertainment of 
the public.” 

Fortunately Boswell’s conscientious omis- 
sion was remedied by the delightful note of 
Sir Walter Scott’s in Croker’s edition, where 
we learn that 
‘*the controversy between Tory and Covenanter 
raged with great fury, and ended in Johnson’s 
pressing upon the old judge the question, what 
good Cromwell, of whom he had said something 
derogatory, had ever done to his country ; when, 
after being much tortured, Lord Auchinleck at 
last spoke out, ‘God, doctor! he gart kings ken 
that they had a /ith in their neck.’” 

The raciness of this remark naturally 
appealed to Carlyle. He quoted it, but not 
quite verbatim, in his review of Croker in 
Fraser’s (1832:. See Carlyle’s ‘ Critical and 
Miscellaneous Essays,’ vol. iv., shilling 
edition, p. 97. Epwarp BENSLY. 


The epigram was uttered by Lord 
Auchinleck, the father. of Boswell. Birk- 
beck Hill (‘ Boswell,’ v. 383) reminds us that 
Quin the actor is said to have made a similar 
remark; but Lord Auchinleck’s clincher 
was due to his own brain. 

W. P. CourRTNEY. 

[Several other correspondents thanked for the 
reference to Boswell.] 


May Day: May-Games: May - PoLrs 
(11 S. iii. 321).—Stow, in his ‘Survey of 
London,’ which was published in 1603, states 
that in the month of May the citizens of 
London of all estates, lightly in every parish, 
or sometimes two or three parishes joining 
together, had their several mayings, and did 
fetch in may-polers, with divers warlike 
shows, with good archers, morris dancers, 
end other devices, for pastime all the day 
long, and that toward the evening they had 
stage plays, and bonfires in the streets. He 
also quotes Edward Hall, the historian, from 
whom he frequently borrowed, as recording 
that King Henry VIII. one May day in the 
morning, with Queen Catherine, accompanied 
with many lords and ladies, rode a-maying 
from Greenwich to Shooter’s Hill, and how 
delighted they were with the sports they 
witnessed. STAPLETON MARTIN, 

The Firs, Norton, Worcester. 


Philip Stubbes in ‘The Anatomie of 
Abuses’ (1 May, 1583) denounces May- 
games and such like amusements :— 

“They haue twentie or fortie yoke of Oxen, 
euery Oxe hauing a sweet nose-gay of flouers placed 
on the tip of his hornes; and these Oxen drawe 
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home this May-pole (this stinking Ydol, rather) 
which is couered all ouer with floures and hearbs, 
bound round about with strings from the top to the 
bottome, and sometime painted with variable 
colours, with two or three hundred men, women, 
and children, following it with great deuotion. 
And thus being reared up with hankercheefs and 
flags houering on the top, they straw the ground 
rounde about, binde green boughes about it, set up 
sommer haules, bowers, and arbors hard by it; 
And then fall they to daunce about it, like as the 
heathen people did at the dedication of the Idols, 
whereof this is a perfect pattern, or rather the 
thing it self.” 
A. R. BAYLEY. 


GEFFERY LE BAKESTER DE LOFFITHE (11 
S. ili. 207).--Baker, Bakester, or Bakyster, 
and Baxter zre the seme name under different 
spellings, and the word represents the occu- 
pation of the person so designated. In the 
‘Calender of Documents for Seotland,’ 
the ‘ Registers of the Great Seal,’ and the 
‘Exchequer Rolls’ the name appears fre- 
quently under one or other of its various 
forms. In 1252 payment was made “ for the 
pack-horse of Master Geoffry the baker 
(pestor) which he lost in coming from Scot- 
lend.” In 1296 “ Geffrei le Baxtere of 
Lossithe, Forfarshire,” swore fealty to 
King Edward I. Though the interval 
between the above dates is considerable, 
there is nothing impossible in the supposition 
that both entries refer to the same person. 

Scotus. 


Sir Mites WuHartTON (11 S. iii. 309).—This 
gentleman belonged to an old Yorkshire 
family, long settled at Beverley. His grand- 
father, Sir Micheel Wharton, was a sturdy 
Cavalier, whose estate in the ‘Catalogue of 
the Lords, Knights, and Gentlemen that 
have compounded for their Estates’ was 
rated at 4,370]. with 180/. per annum 
settled. He died in 1655, and, as his son 
Michael had predeceased him, was succeeded 
by a grandson of the same name, who was 
42 years of age on 15 September, 1666, and 
must therefore have been born in 1624. He 
married Susan, daughter of John, Lord 
Poulett of Hinton St. George, co. Somerset, 
and had issue three sons. Miles, the eldest, 
was knighted et Whitehall, 30 June, 1666. 
He sat in several Parliaments for the borough 
of Beverley, and, owing probably to the fact 
that his ancestors for five generations had 
always been called Michael, he figures in the 
Returns of Members of Parliament, as well 
as frequently in the correspondence of the 


period, as ‘ Sir Michael.’’ So usually was this | 


the case that in a letter in which he happens 
to be called by his right name, the editor of 


the Portland MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm., 
15th Report, App., part iv. p. 494) puts 
a sic after the name Miles. So far as 
I can discover, however, no one of the 
name of ‘Sir Michael Wharton” was alive 
during the reigns of William III. and Queen 
Anne. He sat as member for Beverley in the 
Parliament of 1701, lost his seat for that of 
1705, but was re-elected in those of 1708, 
1710, 1713, and 1714/15. He was a man of 
some humour, as is evinced in the anecdote 
narrated in the query. 

Another joke of his is also recorded. In 
a letter to the Duke of Newcastle, dated 
3 May, 1695, the writer says :— 

‘* Nothing of the Duke of Leeds but that he 
kept open house at Hell (Hull?) with rost beefe 
and pott ale to debauch Lord Morley, Hunsden, 
Culpepper, and the rest of the Mumpers. Sir 
Michael [Miles] Wharton’s pun was that the 
House of Commons should send him Sauce 
Robart to his beefe.’’—Hist. MSS. Comm., 13th 
Report, App., part ii. p. 173. . 
I will leave it to the readers of ‘N. & Q. 
to interpret this witticism. 

Sir Miles Wharton died unmarried in 
March, 1724/5, leaving unfortunately no 
descendants to inherit his pawky humour 
and his honesty of principle. 

W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


Sir Miles Wharton was eldest son and heir 
of Michael Wharton (or Warton) of Beverley 
Park, Yorks (who was M.P. for Beverley 
1660-87, and died in August, 1688), by 
Susannah, 3rd daughter of John, Ist Baron 
Poulett of Hinton St. George. He was 
knighted at Whitehall during his father’s 
lifetime, 30 June, 1666; M.P. for Borough- 
bridge, 1675-9; Hull, 1679-81; and for 
Beverley in ten Patliaments, 1689-1702 and 
1708-22. He died unmarried 25 March, 
1725, and was buried in Beveiley Minster. 
Sir Miles (who is mostly called Sir Michael) 
was a great benefactor to the town of 
Beverley, and contributed largely, alike by 
gifts during his life and by will, to the 
repair and embellishment of the Minster. 

W. D. PINK. 


Sir Miles Wharton’s pedigree is in Le 
Neve’s ‘ Knights,’ p. 205. 
JOHN R. MAGRATH. 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 
[Mr. A. B. BEAVEN also thanked for reply.] 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED 
(11S. ii. 408, 512; iii. 252).—At the second 
reference Mr. PirERPOINT mentioned that 
Nicholas Reusner in his ‘Symbola Heroica’ 
(10th ed., London, 1664, Symbolum xxi, 
|p. 468) attributed to Thucydides the words 
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a A | F 
kaipo dovAevev rdvs doKxotyras apxew, @ Manor of Easby. The foundation stone was 


quotation which his own search had failed 
to discover. 
that nothing resembling this can be found in 
Bétant’s ‘Lexicon Thucydideum,’ quotes 
Palladas’s line (‘ Anth. Pal.,’ ix. 441, 6), 
Kaip@ dovrevey Kal Oeds dv épador. 
The lest will be found among the proverbial 
phrases (“tempori serviendm est.’ &¢.) 
given in A. Otto’s ‘Sprichwérter’ under 
‘tempus’ (3). One might add to these 
katp Aatpevev, pS? dvturveey avepourw, 
‘ Prondiphors ides, 121 (‘ Anthologia Lyrica, 
ed. 4, E. Hiller, p. 340). 

But the source for Reusner’s quotation is 
Plutarech’s ‘Life of Aratus,’ 1047 B, c: 
"AAAG 6pOv drapaitntoy erikepevny avayKnv 
kat Tov Katpov © dovdretovow of SoKovvres 
dpe €xwpes mpds Td Secvov, T have been 
led to this passage by Lange’s ‘ Polyanthea,’ 
ed. 1659, col. 2704, s.v. ‘tempus,’ although 
Lange does not give the full reference. 

EDWARD BENSLY. 


Capt. Cook Memortat (11 S. iii. 166, 
232, 295).—Through the kindness of a friend 
I am now enabled to give the following 
particulars concerning the Memorial on 
Easby Moor. It consists of a grey stone 
column, starting with a width of 12 ft. at the 
base, and running up in a slender shape to a 
height of 51 ft. The obelisk is hollow, and at 
the eastern side is an acutely pointed Gothic 
doorway. On the western side is a tablet 
bearing the following inscription :— 


“Erected to the memory of the celebrated 
Circumnavigator, Captain James Cook, F.R.S., 
a man in nautical skill scarcely inferior to any, 
and in zeal, prudence, and indefatigable exertion 
superior to most. Regardless of personal danger 
he opened an intercourse with the inhabitants 
of the Society Islands and other portions of the 
Southern Hemisphere. He was born at Marton 
in this neighbourhood, 27th October, 1728, and 
was massacred at Owhyhee 14th January, 1779, 
to the unspeakable grief and disappointment of 
his countrymen. While the sciences in general, 
and navigation in particular, shall be cultivated 
amongst men, while the spirit of enterprise, 
commerce, and philanthropy shall animate -the 
sons of Britain, whilst it shall be deemed the 
high honour of a Christian nation to spread the 
enjoyments of civilized life and the higher blessings 
of the Christian faith among Pagan and savage 
tribes, so long will the name of Captain Cook 
stand enrolled among the most celebrated and 
most admired of the benefactors of the human 
race. As a token of respect for, and admiration 


of, the character and labours of this truly great 
man, who served his apprenticeship to sea from 
Whitby, this monument was erected by Robert 
Campion, Esq., of Whitby, and Lord of the 


FInGLAN, while pointing out | 


| 
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laid by him 12th July, 1827, being the anniversary 
of the day on which Captain Cook commenced 
his last voyage, and of the birth of the founder ; 
and it was finished 27th October, 1827, being 
Captain Cook’s birthday, and wanting only one 
year to complete the centenary.” 

On the wall of the Cook Memorial School 
at Merton, Yorkshire, is a tablet inscribed 
as follows :— 

To the memory of 
Captain James Cook 
who was born in this parish 
Oct. 27th, 1728. 
This tablet was erected by the parishioners of 
Marton 
A.D. 1812. 
Re-erected here at the 
building of the Memorial School 
A.D. 1850. 
JOHN T. PaGeE. 


In the copy of Capt. Cook’s marriage 
extracted from the Barking registers the 
name of the third witness is given as ‘‘ W™ 
Everitt.” I have before me a facsimile 
(photograph) of the entry in the register, 
in which the name clearly appears as ‘‘ W™ 
Everrest.”” Perhaps the discrepancy is of 
little moment ; still, for the sake of accuracy, 
I make the correction. 

T. H. WoopwaRkk. 


‘CuurcH HIsTORIANS OF ENGLAND’ 
(11 S. iii. 308).—With regard to the publica- 
tion of ‘ The Church Historians of England,’ 
which was commenced nearly sixty years 
ago, we are not able to give much infor- 
mation. A few years later the series ceased 
to be the property of the firm, end sub- 
sequently the stock was handed over by us. 
Of the total number of volumes issued we 
have not at this distance of time a clear 
recollection. SEELEY & Co., Lrp. 

38, Great Russell Street, W.C. 


Of the ‘“‘ Pre-Reformation Series” part i. 
of vol. i. and part ii. of vol. v. were never 
published. gl 

Of the ‘‘ Reformation Series,” consisting 
of Foxe only, all the parts of the eight 
volumes were published, but part i. of vol. i. 
appeared later than the other parts. See 
7S. viii. 128, 235. 

My authority for my reply at the latter 
reference was a letter, dated 12 March, 
1883, written to me by Mr. G. Seeley. As 
I then said, “I am without part i. of vol. i. 
of the ‘ Reformation Series,” which I much 
wish that I could get.” 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 

8a, Bickenhall Mansions, W. 
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For the above collection the Rev. Joseph 


Stevenson edited :— 

Historical Works of the Venerable Beda. 1853. 

Anglo-Saxon Chronicle ; Chronicle of Florence 
of Worcester. 1853. 

History of Kings of England, &c., by William 
of Malmesbury. 1854. 

Chronicle of Fabius Ethelwerd ; Asser’s Annals 
of King Alfred ; The Book of Hyde; Chronicles 
of John of Wallingford ; History of Ingulf; and 
Gaimar. 1854. 

Historical Works of Simeon of Durham. 1855, 

History of William of Newburgh; Chronicles 
of Robert de Monte. 1856. 

Chronicles of John and Richard of Hexham ; | 
of Holyrood ; of Melrose ; and Jordan Fantosme’s | 

| 
| 





Chronicle. 1856. 
A. R. BAYLey. 


The series known as ‘The Church His- | 
torians of England’ was edited, and in part | 
translated from the originals, by the Rev. | 
Joseph Stevenson. It was begun in 1853, and 
brought to a close in 1858. The series, 
according to Allibone, is complete in 5 vols. 
extended to 8, that is, three of the volumes 
contained two parts. Vol. i., 1853, vol. ii., 
1854, and vol. iv., 1856, were double or two 
two-part volumes ; vols. iii. and v. were single. 
“The Historical Works of the Venerable 
Beda’ were contained in vol. i. part i., vol. i. 
part ii. consisted of ‘The Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle’ and the ‘Chronicle of Florence 
of Worcester.’ There was no second part 
of vol. v. W. Scort. 





Lams, BurRTON, AND FRANCIS SPIERA 
(11 S. iii. 61, 152, 212)——Pror. BENsty 
is quite right, and I must apologize, and am 
much obliged to him for having challenged 
my statements, as it induced me to renew 
my researches. 

There is a copy of ‘Francisci Spier 
Historia ’ in the British Museum (press-mark 
719. e. 38), but without place or date, and 
the Transylvanian writer’s contribution 
occurs at the reference indicated by Pror. 
Bensty. In the introduction the writer 
is described as 

* Sigismundus Gelous, Pannonius, cujus eruditio 
et probitas, et pietas singularis, non in Pannonia 
modo, sed etiam apud Italos et Saxonas [sic], 
celebratur.” 

Petrus Paulus Vergerius, another of the 
four witnesses in the book, refers to him 
as “D, Sigismundus Gelous, philosophie 
professor.”’ 

Having thus obtained a clue, I pursued 
the search in another direction, and soon 
discovered that Gelous was known in his 





native country under the name cf “ Torda,”’ 
who published in Vienna, in 1554, some 
‘Epigrammata Sigismundi Torde Geloi.’ 


According to Szabé, the Hungarian biblio- 
grapher, his name was Dr. Sigismundus 
Torda de Gyalu ; he was a doctor of medicine 
and professor at Eperjes in Hungary. Gyalu 
in Transylvania was, no doubt, his native 
place, and Gelous is meant for “native 
of Gyalu.” An ‘Oratio de Beatudine 
was published by him at Padua with a 
dedication dated 1549. At Melanchthon’s 
suggestion, he tells us, he translated into 
Latin the ‘ Orestes’ of Euripides, and pub- 
lished the translation at Basel in 1551. The 
same year he married Euphemia, the daughter 
of Georgius Wernherus, the well-known 


| author of ‘ De admirandis Hungarie aquis,’ 


the event being celebrated by the publication 
in Prague of ‘“epigrammata aliquot” 
written ‘‘a Boiemis poétice studiosis.” 
He seems to have got on well in the world, 
as he published in Vienna, in 1563, a new 
edition of Galeoti Martii ‘Libellus Elegans 
de Egregie, Sapienter, Jocose Dictis sc 
Factis Matthie Sereniss. Ungerie Regis,’ 
upon the title-page of which he nemes and 
describes himself as “ Sigismundus Torda 
Camere Hungarice, et Sacre Cesarie 
Regizeque Majestatis, &c. Consiliarius.” 

I have not been able to discover anything 
about him after this date. L, K. 


ScortisH TITLES CONFERRED BY OLIVER 
CroMWELL (11 S. iii. 88, 193).—If the Blue- 
book of ‘Members of Parliament,’ 69—I., is 
correct, Sir Archibald Johnestone was Lord 
Waristoune some years before Cromwell 
instituted his Upper House. 

In the Blue-bcok, under “ Parliament cf 
Scotland, 20-22 Charles I. (1644-7),”’ one of 
the representatives of Edinburghshire was 
“Sir Archibald Johnestone, Lord Waris- 
toune, Senator of the College of Justice, 
Sess. 1, 2, 5, 6.” 

In the preceding ‘‘ Convention of the 
Estates of Scotland,’ 19-20 Charles I. 
(1643-4), appears for Edinburghshire “ Sir 
Archibald Johnston, of Waristcun, Senator 
of the College of Justice, Sess. 1, 2.” 

In the succeeding ‘‘ Parliament of Scot- 
land, 23 Charles I.—3 Charles IT. (1648-51),’’ 
under “ Edinburghshire”’ is “ Sir Archibald 
Johnstoun, of Warristoun, Knt., Senator of 
the College of Justice, Sess. 2.” 

**Sess.””> means “Sessions,” and the 
numbers indicate the member’s sessions of 
attendance. 

Assuming Sir Archibald was Lord Waris- 
toune in 1644-7, it would appear that he 
did not “ receive ’’ that title from Cromwell, 
who may have summoned him under that 
title to his Upper House. It may be, how- 
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ever, that the title of ‘“‘ Lord Waristoune ”’ 
was written in after he had been summoned 
to Cromwell’s Upper House. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


JUNIUS AND THE DUKE oF BEDFORD 
(11 S. iii. 227, 292).—May I be permitted, 
as a descendant of the country attorney 
who horsewhipped the Duke of Bedford 
on the racecourse at Lichfield, to correct the 
spelling of his name ?. Mr. BLEACKLEY in his 
query has repeated the error which appears 
in most, if not all, of the editions of Junius’s 
Letters. 

The name ‘ Heston Homphrey” is a 
printer’s error, and should be Jeston Hom- 
fray. Jeston is a favourite name in the 
family, and is now borne by members of the 
different branches, being first adopted when 
Francis Homfrey of Old Swinford, Steffs, 
ironmaster, married Mary, daughter of John 
Jeston, of the Heath, near Stourbridge. 

The reason of the horsewhipping is also 
important, and I much question if any of 
the readers of Junius know why the country 
attorney administered so severe a castigation 
ona man who had violated the laws of society 
and lIcst the respect of all right-minded 
persons. 

The Duke had just lost his only son by a 
fall from his horse, and the father wes so 
regardless of decency and humanity that 
he went to Lichfield Races when his son was 
lying dead in his house. An attorney, Jeston 
Homfray (from whom I claim maternal 
descent), was so exasperated at the Duke’s 
unfeeling conduct that he did, as stated, 
publicly horsewhip him on the course. 

These facts were related to me when a boy 
by my mother, who wes the daughter of 
Thomas Homfray of the Hill, Stourbridge, 
ironmaster, and a J.P. for Worcestershire ; 
and I have also heard the particulars from 
other members of my family. 

The circumstances of the case were well 
known to Mr. Homfray’s family and to the 
neighbourhood, and were much commented 
upon from the fact that the assault was 
committed by a lawyer, who must have 
known the consequences of such an act of 
violence against a nobleman who was ,a 
member of the Government. 

Another incident connected with the case, 
but not mentioned in Junius, is that the 
Duchess of Bedford at her death left Mr. 
Homfray a quantity of her silver in recog- 
nition of his conduct. 
| This is the first opportunity I have had 
of relating the facts of the case from family 





tradition, which I am convinced is correct, 
and which was repeated to me before I had 
heard of Junius or his Letters. 
Pryce Homrray WILLIAMS. 
14, Cotham Vale, Bristol. 


ANNE BOLEYN oR BULLEN: BULLEY 
Famity (11 S. iii. 8, 134).—The following 
list shows the various spellings of the name 
of Boleyn through many years and in different 
parts of England. There are over 40 
varieties, and some of the earlier forms, 
only very slightly changed, are current three 
centuries later. In at least one case (1679) 
the variation is due to weakness of clerical 
orthography, for in the same register, under 
the previous year, the name is spelt Bullen. 
I give first the date, next the spelling of the 
name, then the locality and authority. 


1212. Walter de Bulonia.—Creeting, Suffolk 
(Red Book of the Exchequer, ed. Hall, 
vol. ii.). 

1227. Thomas Bulling.—Orford, Suffolk (Pedes 
Finium). 

1250. Walter Bolling.—Little Bealings, Suffolk 
(B.M. Add. Chart. ). 

1274. Simon Boleinus.—London (Hundred Rolls.) 

1274. Ric. de Bulling.—Kent (do.). 

1279. Richard Boloyne.—Somerset (R.O., Index 
to Close Rolls). 

1301. Julia Boloygne.—Colchester (Rolls of 
Parl., i.). 

1305. Nicholas de Boloigne.—London (R.O., 
Ancient Deeds, i.). 

1307. Robert de Buloyne.— Kent (Arch. Can- 
tiana, xi.). 

1316. Thomas Boloyne.—Great Birch, Essex 
(B.M. Charters). 

1322. John de Boloigne.—Fen Drayton, Cambs 
(Pedes Finium). ; 

1327. John Boleyne.—Aspall, Suffolk (Subsidy). 

1327. Robert de Bolayne.—Wrentham, Suffolk 





(do). : 
1327. Robert Bulling.—Witnesham, Suffolk (do. ) 
1327. William de Boloyne.—Benacre, Suffolk 


do.). 

1841. zoho le Boloyne.—Fen Drayton, Cambs 
(R.O., Ing. Nonarum). 

1349. Geoffrey Bulloigne.—Colchester (Pedes 
Finium). 

1373. John Bulloigne.—Fen Drayton, Cambs 
(Pedes Finium). ‘ 

1378. Robert Boloigne.—Essex (Subsidy). 

1381. William Bolynge.—Benacre, Suffolk (Poll 
Tax lists). 2 A 

1388. William Boleyn.—Lincoln (Rolls of Parl., 


iii. ). : 

1393. Elenam Boloyne.—Fen Drayton, Cambs 
Pedes Finium). 

1396. William Boloyne.—Occolt, Suffolk (De 
Banco Rolls). 

1410. Robert Bullyng.—Orford, Suffolk (B.M., 
Davy’s Coll.). 

1419. Robert Bulleyn.—Northumberland (De 
Banco Rolls). 

1422. Thomas Bullyn.—Fen Stanton, Hunts 
(Subsidy). 
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1523. 
1523. 
1523. 


1589. 
1597. 
1601. 
1604. 
1608. 
1641. 
1665. 
1679. 


1688. 


Bow 


Stephen Bullyng.—Tenterden, Kent (Pedes 
Finium). 

Edmund _Boleyn.—Norwich 
Admission Book). 

Thomas Bollain.—King’s 
(Bodleian Charters). 

Geoffrey Boleyn.—London (R.O., Ancient 


(Freemen’s 


Coll., Camb. 


Deeds, i.). 
— Bolayn.—St. Michael’s Coll., 
Camb. 
John Bolyn.—Devon (Hist. MSS. Comm., 
vol. v.). 


Sir William Bolen.—Norfolk (Rolls Series, 
‘ Letters, &c. Henry VII.’). 

Sir William Bolloigne.—Norfolk (do.). 

Sir Henry Bullinge.—Chester (Hist. MSS. 
Comm., vol. viii.). 

William Bolen.—Stoke, Suffolk (Brewer's 
‘ Henry VIII.,’ vol. iv.). 

Andrew Bolen.—Winston, Suffolk 
sidy). 

John Boleyn.—Woodbridge (do.). 

Richard Bullen.—Beccles (do.). 

Rychard Bullyng.—Tuddenham, Suffolk 


(Sub- 


(do.). 
Thomas’ Bollyng.—Icklingham, Suffolk 
(do. ). 
Robert Bollen.—Great Melton, Norfolk 


(De Banco Rolls). 
Nicholas Bullyn.—London : 
the Grey Friars (Brewer). 
John Bulleyne.—London: a 

the Charter House (do.). 
John Bollyn.—Godmanchester (Subsidy). 
William Bolon.—Cambs (Pedes Finium). 
William Pollarde alias Bollen.—Fen Dray- 
ton, Cambs (wills at Peterborough). 
Robert Bolen.—Bale, Norfolk (Subsidy). 
William Bullein.—Suffolk and London. 
William Bowlyn. — London (Reg. St. 
Peter’s, Cornhill). 
William Bullyn.—London (State Papers, 
Domestic). 
Margarett| Boleyne.—Norwich (Subsidy). 
James Bullen.—London (born in France) 
(S.P. Dom.). 
John Bunell alias Bullen.—Swilland, 
Suffolk (Ipswich wills). (The name is 
evidently an anagram.) 


a monk of 


monk of 


William Bollinge.—Rollesby, Norfolk 
(Blomefield). 

Lyonell Bullinge.—Kettleburgh, Suffolk 
(Subsidy). 

Robert ‘Bullyne.—Hedingham, Norfolk 


(R.O., Index Close Rolls). 
Robert Bulleyn.—Flitcham, Norfolk (State 
Papers, Dom.). 


Robert Bolleyn. — Flitcham, Norfolk 
(Blomefield). 
John Bullyn.—Cambridge (Corporation 


books). 

Philip Bullin.—Cambridge (Hearth 
Returns). 

Johnathan Bullong.—Moulton, 
(parish register). 

Sir John Bollen.—Chester (Hist. 
Comm., vol. vii.). 


R. FREEMAN BULLEN, 


Tax 
Suffolk 
MSS. 


Library, E. 





Unfortunately, some errors were passed 
over in my reply at the latter reference, 
owing to my hesty deperture from London. 
In the extract from the Rev. W. C. Bullen’s 
‘ Pedigree,’ ‘‘ Milla’s ‘ Catelogue of Honor’ ”’ 
should read ‘“‘ Milles’s’?; and the edition of 
Shakespeare quoted is that by Steevens, 
not by Stevenson. I would also add that 
I do not find the name of King Henry’s 
queen spelt Bullen in either Meacaulay’s or 
Sir James Mackintosh’s histories. 

On p. 135, col. 1, 1. 25 from foot, the word 
band A hel be baud ; and in ]. 19 from foot 
** Bolcgnia ’’ should be Bologna. 

N. W. HI. 

New York. 


HicH STEWARDS AND RECORDERS AT 


THE RESTORATION: RoGER GoLiop, M.P. 
(11 S. ii. 488; iii. 17, 138).---In a reprint, 


with notes by Eleenor Aubrey, of ‘The 
History end Antiquity of Southsmpton,’ 
by John Speed —-written in 1770, and pub- 
lished by the Southampton Record Society 
in 1909—at p. 51 Roger Gollop is seid to 
have been 
‘* one of the M.P.’s for the town in 1658. When 
Charles II. visited the town in 1669, he was 
met at the Bar gates by the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion, and Roger Gollop made a speech on his knee. 
.The Golleps were an important family in the 
town in the seventeenth century; their names 
frequently occur in the list of public officers. In 
1662 Roger Gollop sat on the Commission cn the 
20th of August for the expulsion of Caplen for 
being in arms against the King.” 
In 1640 George Gcllop (uncle of Roger) 
was M.P. for Southampton. 
F. H. Suckiine. 
Highwood, Romsey. 


Docs AND OTHER ANIMALS ON BRASSES 
AND STONE EFFIGIEs (11 S. iii. 208, 310).— 
There is a dog at the feet of the effigy of 
Archbishop Thomson in York Minster, 
which is probably as recent an example of 
the convention as any that may be cited. 

A curious little lapdog is to be seen curled 
up near the hem of the garment of Dofa 
Mencia de Mendoza, Condesa de Haro, who 
sleeps in the Capilla del Condestable at 
Burgos. 

In the Nieuwe Kerk at Delft there is the 
monument erected by the United Provinces 
to William the Silent. His favourite dog is 
also commemorated, and lies at his feet. 
That faithful creature saved its master’s life 
in 1572 by barking and tearing off the bed- 
clothes when some Spanish assassins were 
about to murder him es he slept in his tent, 
near Mechlin. 
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I remember having seen at Bordeaux, 
in the west wall of the north transept 
of the Cathedral of St. André, the figure 
of an ecclesiastic whose soles rest upon a 
lamb. St. SwITHIN. 


Is not the representation of Dame Cassy’s 
dog “ Terri”’ in Deerhurst Church in brass, 
2.e., wrought in the brass itself, not a carv- 
ing? It is eleven years since I saw it, but 
my recollection is supported by Macklin’s 
‘ Brasses of England.’ With respect I venture 
to point this out to Mr. MacMIcHAEL. 

W. H. QUARRELL. 


ELEPHANT AND CASTLE IN HERALDRY 
{11 &. i. 508; ii. 36, 115, 231, 353, 398; 
iii. 36, 237, 298).—It may be noted that 
the elephant and castle appear in medieval 
pegeants and in the Midsummer riding at 
Chester. Thus in 1486, when Henry VII. 
visited Bristol, one of the shows to welcome 
him took the form of a “ Pageante of an 
Olifaunte, with a Castell on his Bekk”’ 
(Ciambers, ‘ Medieval Stage,’ ii. 176). 

In Chester, at the Midsummer watch in 
1588, a Cupid with bow and arrows rode 
on the elephant’s back. See the entry in 
the city accounts for that year: “ Making 
anew the Elephant and Castell and Cupitt 
to shute out of it and 2 men to carry it, 
vjs. viiid.” (Morris, ‘Chester under the Plan- 
tegenet Kings,’ 329). 

Mary Dormer HArRIs. 


RicHaRD Route: ‘THE PRICK OF Con- 
SCIENCE’ (11 S. iii. 227, 277).—The reference 
to The British Critic, No. 61, p. 23, though 
it may seem ‘“‘ evidently wrong,” is never- 
theless correct. Miss Hope wil] find the 
article, entitled ‘The Earliest English 
Poetry,’ in The British Critic for January, 
1842, xxxi. 1-36. Either that magazine 
underwent more or less frequent changes in 
title, or there were several magazines with 
similar titles. In 1842 the exact title was 
The British Magazine, and Quarterly Theo- 
logical Review. The numbering of issues 
began with vol. i., 1827. 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S. 

[The cutting from The New York Times sent by 
EL So.tero has been forwarded to the querist. ] 


Watt CuurcuEs (11 S. iii. 287).—In the 
case of Nottingham town wall, the west bar 
or gateway was variantly styled Chapel 
Bar—a name yet borne by the street at one 
end of which it stood. No evidence exists 
of an adjacent chapel, but our old local his- 
torians got over the difficulty by saying that 





one of the two bastions was used es a chapel 
for the convenience of the guard. This 
explanation of the name is nowadays con- 
sidered inadequate, and latter-day students 
incline to think it originated in an ancient 
chapel, hundreds of yards distant, both gate- 
way and chapel being, however, comprised in 
a district known as Chapel Ward. Is there 
any evidence that a church or chapel ever 
formed an integral portion of a town wall 
as originally built ? A. STAPLETON. 
Nottingham. 


Is not St. Mary at the Wall, Colchester, 
built on the ancient wall ? 
R. J. FyNMoRE. 
Sandgate. 


AUTHORS OF PoEMS WANTED (11 S. iii. 
329).—3. ‘* Little by little the time goes by ”’ 
is by Leon Herbert, according to ‘Hymns 
for Heart and Voice,’ a collection published 
by the Sunday School Association, Essex 
Hall. (Rev.) W. LAWRENCE SCHROEDER. 


‘May Farr’ (11 S. iii. 329).—This poem 
is attributed to the Rev. George Croly. 
WituiaM E, A. Axon. 
Manchester. 


‘BELGRAVIA,’ A Poem (11 S. iii. 329), 
was by Mrs. Gascoigne, and published in 
London in 1851. She was authoress of 
‘Evelyn Harcourt,’ 1847; ‘ England’s 
Heroes,’ 1855; ‘Next-door Neighbours,’ 
1855, and other works. R. A. Ports. 


Canons, MIDDLESEX: “ESSEX” AS 
CHRISTIAN NAME (11 S. ii. 328, 374, 394, 437, 
534; iii. 92, 173, 214, 295, 338).—The sub- 
stitution of ‘‘ Thomas’ Drax, instead of 
James Drax, was a pure blunder on my part, 
for which perhaps my age (86) may be some 
little excuse. It was in no way intended to 
be a correction of Mr. McMurray’s valuable 
article. The pedigree of Sir James Drax 
is in Le Neve’s ‘ Knights’ (Harl. Soc., 
viii. 77), where his match with Essex Lake 
is duly set forth, the date of the marriage 
licence (London) being 19 March, 1662/3, 
he being then 24 and a bachelor. ‘ 

x, E. C. 


The name Essex can be traced back 
through the distinguished ancestors of the 
Selby-Lowndes family to Geoffrey de Mande- 
ville, created Earl of Essex by the Empress 
Maud. His granddaughter Amicia married 
Humphrey de Barenton, direct ancestor of 
Sir John Barrington who married Lady 
Anne Rich, daughter and coheir of Robert 
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Rich, Earl of Warwick, whose other daughter 1824, 2 vols.; and “ Private Anecdotes of 
and coheir was called ‘“ Essex,” and took | Foreign Courts, by the author of ‘ Memoirs of 


that name into the Finch family. 
Sir John Barrington’s granddaughter Anne 


Barrington married Charles Shale, goldsmith | 


to Queen Anne, and their youngest daughter 
and coheir, who was called ‘‘ Essex,’’ mar- 
ried Richard Lowndes of Winsloe, High 
Sheriff of Bucks in 1742. 
CONSTANCE RUSSELL, 
Swallowtield Park, Reading. 


The name Essex was in the seventeenth 
century given to more than one femele 
member of the Cornish family of Robartes. 
Lady Essex Robartes died in 1689, aged 20. 
Another Essex Robartes of the same family 
was buried at Chelsea on 16 January, 1693/4. 

The choice of the name in this instance was 
probably due to the friendship of Lord 
Robartes, afterwards Earl of Radnor, with 
the Earl of Essex, the general of the Parlia- 
mentary forces. W. P. Courtney. 


HANOVERIAN REGIMENT (11 S. iii. 327).— 
At the commencement of the war in 1779 
between Great Britain and Spain there were 
in Gibraltar three Hanoverian Regiments, 
which served there to the end of the great 
siege in 1783. They were Hardenberg’s, 
under Lieut.-Col. Hugo; Reden’s, under 
Lieut.-Col. Dachenhausen; and De la 
Motte’s, under Lieut.-Col. Schippergill. No 
doubt the regiment mentioned in the query 
is a lineal descendant of these. See ‘A 
History of the Siege of Gibraltar,’ by John 
Drinkwater. G. 8S. Parry. 


There were mercenary troop3, both Ger- 
man and Swiss, employed by the British 
in the Crimean War. Part of the Swiss 
Legion was encamped at Dover in 1855. 
I do not know if they went to the Crimea. 
The depot of the German Legion landed at 
Dover on 19 May 1856. As peace had then 
been declared, it is probable that the Ger- 





| City, but 


the Princess de Lamballe,’” London, 1827, 
2 vols. After her death appeared ‘ Letters 
of the Marchioness Broglio Solari... .con- 
taining a Sketch of her Life, and Recollec- 
tions of Celebrated Characters: with Notes,’ 
London, 1845. Ss. S. W. 


GaLLtows Bank: MATTHEW COCKLING 
(11S. iii. 187, 316).—Another version of this 
story, which has been located at Pendleton, 
Manchester, will be found in a capital ballad 
by William Harrison Ainsworth. It is 
entitled, ‘Old Grindrod’s Ghost,’ end js 
included in the volume of ‘ Ballads.’ 

WituiaM E. A. Axon. 

Manchester. 


BisHor Epwarp Kine (11 S. iii. 307).— 
According to ‘Alumni Oxonienses (1715- 
1886),’ Edward King, second scn of Walker 
King, Archdeacon of Rechester, was born in 
Westminster. T. SHEPHERD. 





Hotes on Books, Kr. 


Lmdon: the City. By Sir Walter Besant. 


A. & C. Black.) 


Tuts is a glorified guide-book of the City of 
London, and contains particulars, arranged in 
sections, of almost every building in the City, 
and includes not only the old historical buildings 
of interest, but also the modern banks and 
institutions. 

We do not fancy that much of the letterpress 
is by the late Sir Walter Besant, whose name 
the book bears, but it is a useful volume at the 
present time, as it will enable our Coronation 
visitors to carry away a valuable souvenir of 
reminiscences, so far as the City of Londen is 
concerned. It contains a full note as to the City 
Companies and the City churches, and also 
special articles on the Tower and St. Paul’s. 
It is a bulky volume for the ordinary tourist 
to carry about with him in investigating the 
it will be valuable as a work of 
reference, and possibly a work of remembrance, 


men force had been to the seat of war and | to those who are keenly interested in the City of 


were then returning. There are still in 
Dover two or three German families, the 
fathers of which were in the German Legion. 
JOHN BAVINGTON JONES. 
Dover. 


CATHERINE Hype (11 S. iii. 268).— 
Catherine Hyde was the Merchioness Broglio 
Solari. She seems to have resided for many 
years in Venice, and to have died about 
1845. In addition to the ‘Secret Memoirs 
of the Royal Family of France,’ she wrote 
** Venice under the Yoke of France, and of 
Austria. By a Lady of Rank,’ London, 





London or wish to acquire a knowledge of its. 
history. 

It is somewhat odd that no reference is made 
in the volume to the Mint or to the Guildhall. 
We were under the impression that the latter was 
the centre of the City of London’s history. 

An up-to-date map of the City accompanies 
the volume, which is beautifully illustrated and 
produced in a style worthy of its publishers. 


The Burlinglon Magazine devotes its editorials 
to ‘ The King Edward VII. Memorial’ and ‘ The 
Passing of Kembrandt’s Mill.’ The comments 
made are, as usual, well worth reading, combining 
independence of view and outspokenness with a 
genuine regard for art as a vital force. It is 
suggested once again that the high ground of Hyde 
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Park near the Marble Arch would be a suitable 
site for the Memorial; also that the Government 
might put ‘‘a tax on the sale of works of art, 
especially those exported from the country, 
whereby a Fine-Arts Contingencies Fund might 
be created at no cost to the ordinary taxpayer, by 
the help of which fund such emergencies as that 
created by the sale of Rembrandt’s ‘ Mill’ could 
be met with some hope of success.”’ 


‘A Re-discovered School of Romanesque 
Frescoes,’ by Jose Pijoan, deals with Catalan 
work of somewhat uncertain date, which is 
illustrated in the frontispiece and in another 
coloured full-page plate. These paintings may be 
of interest archeologically, but we can see no 
beauty in the specimens put before us, the figures 
being stiff, and the cclouring crude and violent. 
There is, however, great beauty in the illustrations 
to ‘ Early Design in Lace,’ by Mrs. J. Hungerford 
Pollen, who points out that the ruthless cutting 
away of lace to astraight edge has spoilt the effect 
and design of some pieces thought worthy of pre- 
servation. ‘ Did the Dossi Brothers sign their 
Pictures ?’ is an ingenious note translated from 
the German of Henriette Mendelsohn. Mr. A. M. 
Hind has a subject of weird attraction in ‘ Gio- 
vanni Battista and his Carceri,’ inventions cele- 
brated by De Quincey as a parallel to his own 
opium dreams. Mr. G. A. Simonson describes 
with illustration ‘ A Newly Discovered Guardi,’ a 
picture of a gala ball which is evidently a tour de 
force. ‘ Art in France’ supplies an account of 
the Camondo Bequest, in which the Impressionists 
are remarkably well represented. M.de Camondo 
is described as ‘‘ a sort of Sidonia in real life,’’ 
a financier and musician as well as a collector 
of art ahead cf his time, and a good friend to 
struggling artists. 


In The Cornhill Mr. Gerald Cumberland has an 
account of ‘ Charlotte Bronté’s Street in Brussels,’ 
and Flora Masson another of the ‘ Scottish Homes 
and Haunts of R. L. Stevenson.’ Both these 
articles are pleasant reading, but the latter strikes 
us as over-sentimental. Mr. Frederick Boyle is 
interesting on ‘Taming Animals,’ dealing in- 
cidentally with the question of the prevalence of 
the cat in ancient times. He quotes Pref. 
Rolleston as authority for supposing that the 
qale of Aristophanes was not a cat, but a white- 
breasted marten, which is stilla pet in the Levant. 
Cats do not figure in the Old Testament, or, the 
writer adds, in the Cuneiform records. There is 
no mention in the article of a famous correction in 
Juvenal, XV. 7, which is generally accepted, and 
presents us with “eluros’’ ameng the portents 
of Egyptian worship. The pig has, we believe, 
been credited with being one of the earliest pets 
of man. ‘ Old Irish Memories,’ by J. M. Callwell, 
is excellent, just like a chapter of Lever in its 
reminiscences of Galway. The two short stories 
in the number, ‘ Brother Judas,’ by Lucia M. 
Cooke, and ‘ My House shall be called the House of 
Prayer,’ by Mr. W. H. Hodgson, are both striking 
views of different scrts of priests. Mr. Benson 
writes well on Bishop Lightfoot, but it is obvious 


that he 53 i se th Ss 1 inti 
1at_he has not in this case the personal intimacy | Lamaed caadales ti * Tx Gadde’ 0 lane 


which gave special force to his earlier views of 
people who have influenced him. No one, it 


appears, has answered all the questions set on 
Dickens ; and we feel fairly safe in prophesying 
that those on Walter Scott by Mr. Andrew Lang 
will not all be solved. 
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IN The Nineteenth Century there are several 
articles of interest outside politics. Mr. W. C. D. 
Whetham and his wife are too brief on ‘ Eminence: 
and Heredity’ to be satisfactory, but their inquiry 
jis one of deep interest and importance. Mr. 
Belloc has a criticism of ‘ T.ord Acton on the French 
Revolution ’ which is well worth reading. While 
mentioning some deficiencies in detail, he fully 
recognizes Acton’s marvellous knowledge and 
judgment. The Duchess of Marlborough does 
valuable work in pointing out the need for ‘ Hostels 
for Women’; and Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton in @ 
poignant one-act play, ‘The Thumbscrew.’ 
emphasizes these horrors of sweated trades which: 
are an ever-present disgrace to our boasted civili- 
zation. We applaud any attempt such as this 
to bring home to thinking men and women the: 
conditions which the claims of commerce imposes 
on unfortunate workers. Prof. Tyrrell continnes 
his lively and interesting view of ‘Our Debt to 
Latin Poetry,’ dealing this month with the Silver: 
Age. Mr. C. Lathbury writes well on 
‘Canon Beeching and the Ornaments Rubric’ ; 
and Mr. Bram Stcker explains in ‘ Irving and 
Stage Lighting’ how much the great actor did! 
personally as a pioneer in stage illumination. 


The National Review uses language in its com-- 
ments on politics which seems to us beyond the: 
amenities of publie life. Lord Ebury repl‘es 
to ‘The Case for Woman’s Suffrage,’ and Mr. 
Richard Bagot writes with the assured skill of 
the expert on ‘The Triumph of Italy.’ Mr. 
Austin Dobson has one of his pleasant articles 
on ‘The Portraits of Carmontelle.’ Lady 
Edward Cecil in ‘Some English Homes’ speaks 
of the overcrowding of the poor in dirty rooms.. 
There is a great deal of sense in ‘Why I ceased to 
be a Dramatic Critic,’ by X., who dwells on the- 
money-making ideals of theatre managers to- 
day. ‘An Ex-Assistant Master’ writes judiciously 
on ‘ Our Public Schools,’ bringing forward facts 
not generally known. 


In The Forinightly Mr. A. A. Baumann deals 
with ‘Some Aspects of Lord Goschen,’ and gives 
a gocd idea of the qualities of that statesman, an 
excellent, but not particularly brilliant type of° 
administrator. Mr. Roger Fry reprints a lucid 
and persuasive summary of the merits of ‘ Post- 
Impressionism.’ ‘ The Englishman in Eighteenth 
Century French Comedy,’ by Prof. Gerothwohl 
and Mr. J. W. Eaton, is an effective article. 
Vernon Lee puts forward some attractive psy- 
chology in ‘The Religious and Moral Status of 
Wagner,’ but we doubt the soundness of her: 
conclusions. ‘ Thackeray as Historian’ displays 
the knowledge and accomplished style of Mr. 
Walter Sichel. 

Mr. Maxim Gorky contributes a dithyrambic 
view of ‘ London,’ in which we cannot see much, 
and Mr. G. H. Thring a careful examination of 
‘The Copyright Bill, 1911.’ Mrs. John Lane 
has an amusing article, ‘The Gutter Sphinx,’” 
showing study of the sandwichman and his ways. 


| ‘ The State of the Game,’ by Mr. F. H. D. Sewell, is 
| a searching analysis of recent football and cricket 


which should please lovers of sport. Walter 
with an episode concerning a great-aunt who 
nourished herself on mysticism after a disappcint- 
ment in love. Though not so brilliant as some of ~ 
the earlicr studies in this series, it is well worth, 
reading. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—MAY. 


Messrs. S. Drayton & Sons of Exeter send 
two catalogues, Nos. 224 and 225. The former 
begins with books on engraved gems from Canon 
Shore’s library. The general portion includes 
works on Africa, America, and Art; ‘ The Cam- 
bridge Modern History,’ 12 vols., cloth, new, 
Tl. 7s. ; Legg’s ‘ Coronation Records,’ folio, 1901, 
ll. 1ls.; Hartley Coleridge’s ‘ Poems,’ uncut, 
searce, Leeds, 1833, 2/. 2s. ; ‘ Domesday Book,’ 
with notes by Ellis, 2 vols., 1833, 31. 3s. ; 
edition of Froude’s ‘ Nemesis of Faith,’ 
12s. 6d.; and Burney’s ‘ Account of the Handel 
Commemoration in 1784,’ 4to, 18s. 6d. Under 
France is Masson’s ‘ Josephine, Goupil, 1899, 
folio, sewed, 1l. 5s. ; and under Military is Grose’s 
‘ Military Antiquities,’ 2 vols., 4to, 1801, ll. 8s. 
There are some old children’s books. An edition 
of Pliny, 1477, is 6/. 6s.; a set of Black and 
White, 1891-1902, 20s.; Lever’s ‘ Dodd Family,’ 
first edition, in the original parts, with covers and 
advertisements, 31. 3s.; and Austin Dobson’s 
edition of Richardson, 19 vols., cloth, new, 1902, 

. 4s. 

Catalogue 225 is devoted to Modern Theology. 


Mr. J. Jacobs of the Bibliophile Press devotes his 
Catalogue 57 to books relating to the Hebrew 
people, mainly by Jewish authors. It opens with 
unique relics from K’ai-Fung-Foo, these being 
a cylindrical Sepher case of canvas-covered 
wo d, estimated to be 400 years old, and recently 
recovered from a Mohammedan mosque ; and 
two rubbings on silk taken from an old stone 
monument in memory of the Ching Ching Cenoby. 
The synagogue with its rolls of the Pentateuch was 
destroyed by the uprising of the Yellow River 
circa 1403. The Sepher case contained one of the 
scrolls of the Law. The price of the relics is 
50 guineas. The Catalogue forms an interesting 
record, as most of the modern Jewish authors are 
represented. There are several refutations of 
Colenso. Under Kann Collection is an illustrated 
catalogue, 4 vols., large 4to, Paris, 1907, '12/. 12s. 
Under Music is Naumbourg’s ‘Chants Religieux 
des Israélites,’ folio, 1863, 31. 3s. There is a list 
under Prayers, many of these reminding us of the 
patriotism of our fellow Jewish subjects ; these 
include prayers for the recovery of the Prince of 
Wales, afterwards Edward VII., Victoria’s Jubilee, 
the funeral of Queen Victoria, Hospital Fund, the 
restoration of peace in South Africa, and success 
granted to our arms in India. Under Talmud is 
the only complete t’anslation into a modern 
Janguage, being Rodkinson’s translation into 
English, the second edition, revised and enlarged, 
‘20 vols. in 10, royal 8vo, publisher’s cloth, 101. 10s.; 
and another set, 6/1. 6s. This edition is the result 
of 40 years of arduous research. There are books 
in Hebrew, and Hebrew lexicons and grammars. 


Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co.’s Price Current 


‘714 contains a copy of ‘ Archéologie de l’Empire | 


de Russie,’ 508 magnificent plates, 6 vols., atlas 
folio, in 4, and 6 vols. 4to of text (in Russian) 
in 2 vols., crushed levant, Moscow, 1849-53, very 
rare, 581. 
of ‘The Complete Angler,’ with the ‘ Lives,’ 


Major’s first edition, 2 vols., large paper, morocco, | 


by Hayday, 5/. 10s. There is also Pickering’s 
third edition of the ‘ Angler,’ half morocco, 
1836, 91. 9s. ; and a choice copy of the Rules of the 


the first | 
1849, | 


Under Angling is Major’s second edition | 


Walton and Cotton Club, 1846, 51. 5s. Under 
| Arithmetic are copies of the first and second 
editions of the first book on the subject, Borgo’s 
‘ Libro de Abacho.’ These are of great rarity, and 
Mr. Cecil Sotheran tells us in his notes that ‘“ no 
copy of the first edition has been sold by auction 
| within the last 22 years.” The price of the first 
| edition, published 1484, is 40/., and that of the 
|second edition, published 1488, 21/. There is 
‘also the second book on arithmetic, Calandri’s 
‘ Aritmetica,’ 1491. This copy is of the rare first 
edition, 31/. 10s. Prof. De Morgan states that 
Calandri’s ‘* notion of a divisor is curious. When 
he divides by 8, he calls his divisor 7; demanding, 
jas it were, that quotient which, with seven 
more like itself, will make the dividend.” An 
original copy of Botta’s ‘Monument de Ninive,’ 
5 vols., atlas folio, a presentation copy from 
Napoleon III., 1849-50, is 311. 10s. Botanical 
works include a complete set to 1903 of Curtis’s 
Botanical Magazine. There are some choice 
fine-art catalogues. Under Camden is the 
‘ Britannia,’ 4 vols., extended to 44 parts folio by 
a fine old collection of extra-illustrations, half- 
morocco, uncut, 1806, 45/. A choice copy of 
Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon,’ 8 vols., folio, blue morocco 
extra, 1817-30, is 34/.. There is a complete set of 
the English Dialect Society. Works on Dialling 
include Holwell’s ‘ Clavis Horologiew,’ which con- 
tains a reprint of Father Line’s account of his 
remarkable dial erected at Whitehall Garden. 
There are many choice sets of standard works, 
beautifully bound. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 


Mr. DANIEL HIPWELL writes to say that the 
obituary notice in The Times, quoted ante, p. 340, 
refers to his father, and that he hopes to send 
further communications to ‘N. & Q.’ at an early 
date. 

We are glad to know that our correspondent 
is still active. 





Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special cttention to the following 
notices -— 


Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


EprroRIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ’—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 


Lane, E.C. 

W.C., E. A. F., T. F. D. (Vaud).—Forwarded. 

Saror (‘‘ Copying Churchyard Inscriptions ”’). 
—You might write to Mr. P. C. Rushen, 7, War- 
wick Mansions, Warwick Court, High Holborn. 
See also the contributions at 11 S. ii. 389, 452, 
492, 587; iii. 57, 97, 175. 

CORRIGENDUM.—Ante, p. 360, col. 1, 1. 8 from 
| foot, for ‘£100 copies” read 600 copies. 
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